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The Little Less and How Far Away? 


Nerruer revivalist’s bible nor speaker’s 


~». fkandbeok, too pedestrian’ for a crusade, 
_ ‘* tee iniprecise’ for an election platform, the 
. +. Labour Party’s statement of home policy 
cds’ at least one signal merit. 

“<> fncludes some ‘ 


Though it 
‘ popular ” promises—cheap 
loans for house-purchase, basic foodstuffs 
brought by subsidy “ within the reach of 
all,” free drugs and (rightly) free dental 


‘"* treatment, and: the upward revision of 


benefits and pensions to keep pace with any 
rise: in living costs—these are subsidiary 
to the central theme. This is the un- 


. + compromising assertion that Britain’s posi- 


tion is highly precarious and: that, unless 
the. “ harsh facts,” which Tory. Jaissez 
jai‘e conceptions ignore, are boldly faced, 
catastrophe may occur. 

~ This is not a popular thing to say ; and 


_.. it'would be as absurd to call this a demagogic 


document ‘as to claim, with the Daily 
Express, that it represents a triumph for the 
Bevanites. Its emphasis on the paramount 
need for greater production of real wealth if 
social services are to be maintained, and its 


call for -“ sacrifices not only of material 


benefits but of many cherished habits and 
traditions,” proceed logically from a realistic 
analysis of the situation. The question is 


3 _ Whether the authors of the statement have 
. thought out the practical: implications of 


» their t logic, or are meets to act accordingly. 


“Qi d later page, Mr. John Freeman, M.P., 








expresses some of the doubts and mis- 
givings which a first perusal of the statement 
raises in his mind, and which many readers 
are likely to share. In later issues we propose 
to submit to more detailed examination 


‘several of the statement’s key chapters— 


those dealing, for instance, with capital 
investment, colonial development,’ agri- 
culture and education. Here we would 
merely record our general impression that 
the document’s positive proposals fail to 
measure up to the challenge which its initial 
premiss implies. When it comes to action, 
realism is clouded by compromise. 

The. shortcomings are not so much that 
the “ next steps ” towards Socialism tend 
to be a proliferation of committees and 
commissions to investigate, “ promote ” 
and “develop”; that the promises of 
further extensions of public ‘control in 
pursuance of the “keys of power” are 
hedged with many ambivalent qualifications; 
or that the programme outlined of industrial 
and agricultural expansion is incompatible 
with continuance (as is implied) of bi- 
partisan Defence expenditure. The trouble 
is rather that the -National Executive 
obviously feels itself still too close . to 
Labour’s period of Ministerial responsibility 
to follow honestly, to its real conclusions, 
the brave assertion that the “ whole em- 
phasis” of Britain’s policies and efforts 
must be changed. 


We are to seek greater independence of 
dollar aid—an ambition which Mr. Butler 
doubtless shares. But are we to break free 
from the political shackles of American 
tutelage and seck, for ‘instance, : ‘trade 
relations with areas now banned by 
Washington for strategic reasons? The 
reply—a masterpiece of é¢vasion—is that 
we must “expand East-West trade within 
the limits imposed by the Cold War.” 
Throughout, the statement suffers from the 
same sort of assumption, that “ the limits ” 
—be it of interference with the existing 
social and economic structure, or of cham- 
pioning the claims of worker against 
capitalist, Native against White colonialist— 
which Mr. Attlee’s Government observed 
are sacrosanct. 

The statement, be it said, is a draft. 
If the next Party Conference finds, as it 
well may, that the spirit of the resolutions 
passed at Morecambe has evaporated sadly 
in the drafting, there will be full opportunity 
for “ strengthening” amendments. In the 
general approach of Challenge to Britain 
to the problems which will face the next 
Labour Government there is much that is 
sound and sensible; and dragging féct 
can be spurred on. It only needs‘a little 
more courage, a little more realism in 


promised action to make this a good stater, 
meat of Party policy. 
is much. 


But that little more. 








71s . 
The Berlin Riots - as ai 7 | 
The riots in East Berlia illustrate the'difficnl-’ ‘Position and at the security of the West. 


ties of thawing the Cold War. Undoubtedly, 


‘the loosening of Soviet control gave encourage- 
ment to many Germans who hate the Russians 
and have been chafing under an Occupation 
which has meant severe factory disciplime, low 
living standards and loss of liberty. On the 
other hand, Western assertions that the fiots 
were spontaneous must be read in the context of 
public knowledge that millions of dollars have 
been spent on agents and radio propaganda 
designed to produce exactly this effect. 

Before this “incident,” the Russians had 
made a series of appeasing gestures. In Austria, 
the Soviet Union has not yet gone beyond what 
might be described as a generally more con- 
ciliatory attitude, illustrated by the appointment 
of an Ambassador to Vienna, as well as the relax- 
ation of zonal frontier restrictions. Yugoslavia 
has been offered a Soviet Ambassador, instead 
of a Chargé d’Affaires, and has accepted. To 
Turkey, in a démarche to the Ambassador m 
Moscow, Mr. Molotov is reported to have given 
assurances that no trouble need be expected from 
the U.S.S.R. in the matter of the “lost ‘pro- 
vinces” or claims to “ special privileges” in the 
Bosphorus. These are suggestive diplomatic 
straws in the wind; but developments in Eastern 
Germany have been still more significant. 

‘First, a concordat is annqunced between Herr 
Grotewohl’s Government and the Evangelical 
Churches: Church Youth Groups and Bible 


classes are now to-be guaranteed against perse- 


cution, and steps are to be taken to introduce ' 


rhuch greater liberalisation of schooling generally. 
Next, the Socialist Unity Party has made a 
mumber of sensational recommendations for 
changes in the policy of the regime.’ Ration 
cards withdrawn from “ recalcitrants” are to be 
restored; there is to be no further collectivisation 
of farming, and farmers who fail to deliver their 
prescribed quotas are not’ in future to be 
punished by ‘ejection; more liberty is to be 
granted to private manufacturing enterprises; 
inter-zonal passes, in and out, are to be granted 
freely; refugees may return with impunity and 
reclaim confiscated property; and there is to be 
an amnesty for “ political” offenders serving sen- 
tences up to a maximum of three years. 

How far these concessions will survive the 
ricis remains to be seen. Why was such a 
switch of policy initiated? 


Reactions at Bonn 


It is arguable that Herr Grotewohl and 
his colleagues may have been worried by the 
damage done to East German agriculture by the 
flight of thousands of farmers, and that, in the 
interests of raised consumption standards, it had 
become necessary to back-pedal in the whole- 
sale nationalisation of industry. But the general 
reversal of Communist “ pressure policy” seems 
far too sweeping to be explained in these terms. 
The “switch” has obviously been dictated by 
Moscow, and—in combination with the indica- 
tions from Austria and Turkey—it suggests that 
the Soviet intention, with an cye to 
is to prepare the way for a new bid for German . 
unity on a basis acceptable to Russia. 

Dr, Adenauer has lost no time in making it 
clear. that he regards the new “peace offensive” 


- as aimed, with hostile intent, both at his own 


Expressing the view (which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles seems to share) that Moscow is pursuing 


a Machiavellian policy designed solely to 


obstruct the birth of the European Defence 
Community, he is obviously ‘alarmed lest he be 
put in a position of seeming to obstruct the 
re-umification ef his country, and that this may 
cost his Party dear in the autumn elections. 
Accordingly, he took steps to secure from the 
Bundestag a vote approving a statement of policy 
in which he demanded free and democratic all- 
German elections, an all-German Government, 
the conclusion of a peace treaty between the 
re-united Germany and the Allies, the settlement 
in this treaty of all frontier questions, and free- 
dom fer the all4German Government “to enter 
into any arrangements with other nations which 
are consonant with the aims of the U.N.” It is 
this last proviso, even more than probable con- 
troversy over the nature of “free and demo- 
cratic” elections, which forms the stumbling 
block. There is no sign yet that the Russians 
are prepared to waive their demand that a 
re-united Germany must be “neutral” in the 
sense of renouncing an alliance with any of the 
participants in the Second World War. 


The Truce in Jeopardy ? 


-Symgman Rhee’s order for the release . of 
“anti-Communist” North Korean prisoners is 
an irresponsible and desperate attempt to wreck 
the truce negotiations—an action (as a Corre- 
spondent shows in an article on a later page) 
characteristic of the man. Meanwhile the 
Panmunjon truce. delegations have adjourned 
sine die, presumably while Staff Officers com- 
plete the formalisation on the armistice map of 
the line of demarcation between the two armies. 
Never an easy task, the drawing up of the cease- 
fire line in this case has been greatly compli- 
cated by the last-minute Chinese offensive on 
the East-Central front. At its onset last week, 
it seemed possible to believe that the object of 
‘this assault was principally propagandist—to 
remind Syngman Rhee that he might be ill- 
advised to challenge a world at arms without 
U.S. support. But it is now clear that a sizeable 
offensive has been mounted—the biggest, 
according to some American sources, for two 
years—and that its object is not only propa- 
ganda and prestige, but the capture of territory. 
The Chinese, no doubt, reckon that the advan- 
tage of securing on their side of the cease-fire 
line some of the high ground, at present held by 


the.South Kore. ns. + worth:some casualties and 
some risk of 2 '-Offensive. This line of 
argument dow: 1 x. account of the danger 
that, every d. is delayed, more scope 
is given for sabotage by Svngman Rhee. 
The King of Carmbodia 

The French shy! . urprised that the 
young King of Cai». ydom Sihanouk, 
has once again taken =. iis own hands. 
He has on several oc: «: n dissatisfac- 
tion with French colon» ; . He wants 
to be a benevolent mom «| ago, when 
he dismissed his Cabinc' ‘da new 
full powers for three years, «<>. € which 
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he would submit himself to “people’s courts” 
—which might include foreign observers. 
Events have overtaken him; he is now clearly 
cencerned that im the absence of any genuine 
effort by the French to agree to Cambodian 
independence, he can invoke international assist- 
ance from the Siamese capital. But the decisive 
factor, as the recent campaign im Laos ‘has 
shown, is the. strength of the Issarak movement 


' among King Norodom’s own subjects. Since 


the end of the war the Issaraks (now linked with 
the Vietminh and the- Laos resistance move- 
ment) have fought continuous guerilla war- 
fare, preventing any mormal communications 
between Saigon and the King’s capital. Some 


Of the fiercest fighting has taken place in the 


villages around Pnom-Penh. The King decided 
to leave his country after a tour which showed 
increasing strength of this popular movement, 
now largely under Communist control. By 


making himself an exile he may hope to create. 


international interest in his campaign against 
French colonialism, but the real issue of inde- 
pendence will still be decided by the people. 


Indonesian Impasse 


A Correspondent writes: Three weeks after 
the resignation of the Wilopo Government in 
Indonesia, there are still no signs of a new one 
to take its place.» There is still frustration, stale- 
mate and delay in Djakarta; essential social and 
economic problems remain unsolved; and Jong- 
distance planning in such ‘vitally important fields 


as communications and the transfer of population - 


from over-crowded Java becomes impossible. 
The Wilopo Governmenit—the fourth since the 
transfer of sovereignty in December, 1949—was 
an uneasy alliance of the Masjumi (Moslem Party, 
and the largest in a country which is about 90 
per cent. Moslem) and the P.N.I. (Nationalist 
Party). Smaller Parties, such as the P.S.I. 
(Socialist). and the Parkindo (Christian) were 
represented by some of the ablest members in 
the Government, but the real struggle for power 
lay between the Masjumi and the P.N.I. Both 
Parties have their “ Right Wing” and their “ Left 
Wing”, and the future political framework of the 
country will depend on the satellites each one can 
attract round it. Political ambitions and person- 
alities are likely to play at least as large a part as 


ideologies or programmes. And, since the dis- — 


affection of three out of seven Divisions of the 
Indonesian Army last October—the “October 


17th affair” as it is now called—the Army itself 


has become involved in political controversy. 


In the months of political crises leading a: 


Wilopo’s resignation, the more progressive section 
of the Masjumi has moved nearer to the Socialists; 


apart from the religious question, for the Socialists : 


are Marxists, Masjumi and Socialist Ministers 
have worked. well together. The P.N.L 
(Nationalists) have acquired some importance by 
the implicit support of the President, who is by 


no means above politics, and in some cases.of the | e 


Communists (P.K.I.). The latter, who are trying 


to gain political influence—at the moment theit’ se 


strength is in the trade unions—see that their 


most effective appeal is that of nationalism. Last a 


May Day in Djakarta there were ho portraits of 
Stalin or Lenin, or even Mao Tse-tung.- - 

Mohamad Natsir, speaking for the Masjumi, of 
which the is. the Chairman, urges 4f. all-party. 
Cabinet headed by Vice-President Hatta, a non- 
party man. Subadio Sastrosatomo, leader of the 
Socialist Party in Parliament,..supports the 


idea but. suggests a Parliamentary Non-Party. 
“Experts” Cabinet. The P.N.I. favours a non- 
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party Cabinet but not necessarily formed by 
Hatta. The Communist spokesmen hope that the 
new Cabinet will not include Masjumi and 
Socialist leaders, whom they describe as “com- 
pradores on behalf of foreign interests.” And the 
Army? President Sukarno succeeded in the 
“October 17th affair” in getting rid of some of 
the ablest Army men, includ@hg, in due course, 
his Minister of Defence. Two things were against 
them; they were known to have pro-Socialist 
leanings and they wanted to build up an efficient, 
small army on modern lines which would have 
involved dismissing many young ex-guerillas. 
President Sukarno, who favours a large “ People’s 
Army,” supported young army officers who 
organised military coups in East Java, Sumatra 
and Celebes. By so doing he sowed seeds of dis- 
ruption, of which the present crisis is a symptom; 
whilst he himself is certainly no Communist, he 
played their game by undermining the Socialists 
who were in the Government. 


WASHINGTON 
Against the Book-Burners 


A Correspondent writes: There is a sharp con- 
trast between Mr. Dulles’ complacency about 
“book-burning” and the President’s sharp 
defence of the “liberty to read.” The Secretary 
of State, rather in the spirit of the housemaid 
with the illegitimate baby, pleaded this week that 
the offence is only a small one, and scemed to 
be unaware of the unpleasant impression that is 
being created by the hunt for tainted literature. 
Mr. Eisenhower, however, told the Dartmouth 
College students that “our people’s thinking” 
cannot be suppressed. In a classic phrase, he 
declared that 

. . even if they think ideas that are contrary to 
ours they have a right to have them, a right to 
record them, and a right to have the books in places 

where they are accessible to others. j 

The President seemed to be referring more to 
private than public libraries, for the Administra- 
tion has not.taken any steps so far to stop the 
purge in overseas libraries controlled by the State 
Department, where books that do not “ positively 
further American policies” are still being 
removed. And when Dr. Conant, formerly Presi- 
dent of Harvard and now High Commissioner in 
Germany, testified before Senator McCarthy this 
week, he coupled his defence of “free access” in 
universities with a declaration that he favoured 
the removal of books by Communist authors from 
official libraries. 

Yet the President’s statement undoubtedly 
reflects the present reaction against the excesses 


_ of McCarthyism, just as Professor Einstein’s 


courageous support of “ intellectuals” who refuse 
to testify before “inquisitorial” committees will 
undoubtedly stiffen. the growing resistance of the 
universities to the witch-hunt. One notable 
example of this is the decision-of Harvard that 
former membership of the Communist Party or a 
refusal to testify will not be regarded as prima 
facie cause for dismissal. Harvard, however, has 
not gone so far as to regard present Communist 
membership as compatible with teaching status, 
nor has it settled the much larger question of 
how far Communist doctrines may be openly 
studied as part of its university syllabus. 

There are signs that President Eisenhower is 
becoming seriously disturbed at last by the grip 
that the heresy-hunters now have on US. 
opinion, and that his speech at Dartmouth is a 
tentative effort to regain the initiative, just as he 
is making a similar attempt in his relations with 
Congress in other fields. But he has given away 
$9 much in his first months of office that he has 
created immense difficulties for himself. 


ao? 
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Storm Signals at Unesco 


For several months, the State Department has 
been putting heavy pressure on Unesco to 
accept the whole apparatus of loyalty clearance 
and its consequent witch-hunts. Though the 
primary objective, as in the case of the U.N. as 
a whole, is to get rid of American citizens whom 
the F.B.I. or Congressional inquisitors may dis- 
like, the larger aim has been to intimidate, tame 
and purge the entire body of international civil 
servants. With good reason, this has provoked 
stiff opposition from the Executive Board of 
Unesco, and from the Staff Association. 

The Americans, for some time, have been 
conducting their own loyalty investigations; the 
other day the Permanent Representative of th: 
U.S. Delegation circulated a “ progress report” 
to every American in the Unesco building. 
This document contained a clear threat that, 
unless the “loyalty situation” at Unesco was 
clarified, Congress would not vote the next 
appropriation, which amounts to one-third of 
the Organisation’s budget. It also claimed, in- 
accurately, that Unesco was the only. U.N. 
agency which still contained Americans who had 
not returned the loyalty questionnaires issued 
after President Truman’s Order last January. 
There are, in fact, three Americans in Unesco 
who have not returned the form in question, but 
there are Americans in other U.N. agencies who 
have taken a similar stand, basing their refusal 
on the ground that the Truman Order, founded 
on the doubtful rulings of Mr. Trygve Lic’s 
three jurists, could not apply to international 
civil servants. The objectors, indeed, may have 
the law on their side. The newly organised 
Federation of International Civil Servants’ 
Associations has already briefed the eminent 
Belgian jurist, Senator Rolin, to prepare a case 
against the validity of Mr. Lie’s dismissals. 

This week, however, the conflict reached a 
new stage. The U.S. has been urging Unesco 
to amend the forms which -all applicants for 
employment must complete, so that these forms 
would correspond to the supplementary loyalty 
questionnaires already being circulated to 
Americans who hold Unesco posts or apply for 
them. The Executive Board of Unesco, it is 
announced, refuses to make this change, though 
it proposes to continue the “interim arrange- 
ment” whereby it acts as a “post-office” for 
the delivery of the loyalty questionnaires to its 
American employees — leaving it to the 
individuals concerned to decide whether to com- 
plete and return them. 

The member States, in fact, almost unani- 
mously opposed the American attempt to turn 
the application form into a “loyalty” check. 
A typical reply was that received from the New 
Zealand Government, which stated that it... 

... supports the . . . decision that Unesco 
should not endorse any questionnaire which is 
not its own. Moreover, it would prefer that 
the Organisation should not undertake the 
distribution of such questionnaires. . . . The 
correct procedure would be to remind appli- 
cants from the State concerned that certain 
purely national requirements have been estab- 
lished by their government and to advise them 


to apply for information to the nearest agency 
of that government. 


Secondly, the Executive Board has sup- 
ported the view of the Acting Director-General, 






Mr. Taylor, who insisted that under existing 
staff regulations he could not dismiss any 
Unesco employee for potential misbehaviour. 
as the State Department had officially de- 
manded in a letter sent on February 20, which 
proposed that 


... after the results of the investigative pro- 
cess are made available to him, the Director- 
General shall not employ, or continue to 
employ, any United States citizens who are 
demonstrated to be, or are likely to be, engaged 
in subversive activities against the Government 
of the United States. 


The third decision of the Executive Board 
this week sharpens this issue from the general 
to the particular. In announcing that Unesco 
is to join the ILL.O. Administrative Tribunal, it 
has made it possible for any dismissed or 
aggrieved employee to go beyond the Unesco 
Appeals Board to a higher authority. The first 
person who may be able to take advantage of 
this decision is Mr. David Leff, an American 
citizen who is at present indefinitely suspended 
on pay. 

Two years ago, for no stated reason, Mr. 
Leff’s passport was withdrawn. When, again 
for no given reason, he was summoned to 
appear as a “ witness” before a Federal Grand 
Jury, he refused to go to New York, and asked 
unsuccessfully that he be permitted to give 
whatever testimony was required at the U.S. 
Embassy. His refusal to leave Paris was due to 
his fear that if he went back to the U.S., lacking 
a passport, he would be unable to return to 
Paris, where his wife and children live and 
where he is employed. In this he was strongly 
supported by the Staff Association, which 
passed a resolution unanimously condemning 
Mr. Leff’s suspension by the Director-General 
—a step taken at the instance of the State De- 
partment after Mr. Leff had declined to go to 
New York and testify. This is a particularly 
dangerous case, since no charge has been 
brought against Mr. Leff, and since it appears 
that the State Department is trying to use a 
new means of getting rid of Americans whom it 
cannot get dismissed by an international agency. 
If Mr. Leff were forced to return to the U.S.— 
his “offence” seems to be that he served in the 
Unrra mission to Yugoslavia—he could be pre- 
vented from returning to Paris and his employ- 
ment would automatically lapse. 

But such devices will no longer be needed 
if the new McCarran Bill, which has already 
passed the Senate, should become law. For 
this Bill provides that any American who 
accepts a U.N. post, or continues to hold one, 
without having received a “loyalty clearance” 
will be liable to five years’ imprisonment, a 
fine of $10,000, or both. It is not only Unesco 
that is the target of this offensive. Senator 
McCarthy and his allies, having succeeded in 
purging and paralysing the State Department, 
now want to castrate the United Nations 
Administration and make it the kept eunuch of 
Republican foreign policy. If they cannot suc- 
ceed, they are ready to murder what they cannot 
control. The events in Unesco are at once a 
warning and a challenge to defend free inter- 
national agencies. 
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Challenge’ to Britain 


Tue whole world has been privy to the groaning 
and grumbling of the mountain in labour. What 
now of the child? Is it straight and lusty, or 
twisted and feeble? I set out to judge Challenge 
to Britain with four questions uppermost in mind. 
Inasmuch as it purports to be a programme of 
action, is it based on a realistic analysis, and do 
its recommendations match the challenge it pre- 
sents? Inasmuch as it is a statement of political 
faith, does it affirm the need to hasten the disin- 
tegration of capitalist society, challenge the inviol- 
ability of private property and build in their place 
the institutions of Socialism, based on public 
ownership? Inasmuch as it represents a compro- 
mise between the “ bureaucratic” Right and the 
“ demagogic ” Left, does it suggest a will to action 
which goes- beyond the negative acceptance of 
verbal formule? Inasmuch as it is a propaganda 
document, will it do its job of appealing to the 
public? 

The answer to this last question is, once again, 
“No.” Challenge to Britain is so unimaginatively 


presented, so mushily written, so turgid in the 


lecturing tone of some of its economic passages, 
that many readers will become bogged down and 
impatient long before the end. It seems a pity 
that, with all the literary resources at its disposal, 
the Labour Party has so consistently failed, ever 
since Let Us Face the Future, to produce a read- 
able policy statement. In this case it is doubly 
a pity because, in one respect at least, Challenge 
to. Britain conceals within its verbiage more 
realism than any recent Party manifesto, Tory or 
Labour. 

For it bases its propositions on an unusually 
frank analysis of Britain’s problems. There can 
be no return to “normality”: “Socialism has 
become a necessity if we are to achieve the 
security and decent living standards we desire 

. we must push up the exports which earn us 
dollars or gold . .. we must restrain imports 

'. forgo luxuries ... tighten our currency 
controls.” It is recognised that the Sterling Area, 
properly organised, can, if Britain provides suffi- 
cient capital, play a decisive part in expanding 
the existing output of dollar-earning and dollar- 
saving materials: “the movement of capital from 
Britain to the rest of the Sterling Area must be 
made to fit in with the plan for increasing the 
welfare and productive resources of the Sterling 
Area... we must seek a Sterling Area agreement 
about restricting the movement of capital within 
the area... encourage primary producers to 
expand their production boldly through the offer 
of long-term guarantees.” In a word— 

To grapple with these problems we must ; 

1; Invest large sums of capital in developing food 
‘and raw. material resources both at home and 
in the Commonwealth at maximum speed and 
so help to balance world production. 

2. Increase the efficiency of our production, drive 
up productivity, keep our prices down and so 
improve our competitive position in the world. 

3. Select those of our industries which have big 

_ export prospects—above all engineering and 
chemicals—expand their productive capacity at 
the greatest possible speed and ensure that 
supplies of coal and steel are sufficient. . 

That, as a statement of economic objectives, 
is good as far as it goes. As an analysis it is 
challenging, certainly not lacking in courage and 
realism, but for two significant errors of emphasis 
which gravely impair it. “The maintenance of 
large military forces and stores at home and 
abroad is a heavy burden on our economy,” says 
the paragraph on the Cold War. But nowhere is 
the truth stated in blunt terms that, unless the 
burden of the Cold War can be drastically 
lightened, the economic goals so bravely set out 
are the merest illusion. Nowhere is Labour 


pledged to set as its main policy task the winning 
of political independence from the U.S. Yet if 
the economic objectives are to be taken seriously, 
that is what they amount to. Why not then say 
so? Is this perhaps the first example of a com- 
promise on words which conceals a deadlock of 
wills? 

Then again, it is stated correctly that the foun- 
dation of our economic policy must be the invest- 
ment of capital goods in primary producing areas. 
So said the 19th-century imperialists—and they, 
too, were right in economic terms. But, though 
Britain is almost as dependent today as in Queen 
Victoria’s reign on imported raw materials, the 
political situation has changed. Economic im- 
perialism is politically impracticable. Successful 
Socialist investment must be judged by the degree 
to which it is directed to assisting the backward 
peoples to achieve their own independence and 
development; and though, by accepting this direc- 
tion of policy, we shall thus turn the terms of 
trade still further against us as secondary pro- 
ducers, there is no other way in which Britain can 
in the long run survive in freedom. Challenge to 
Britain, in its eagerness to state the economic case, 
is insufficiently frank about the more inconvenient 
political realities that follow from it. How are 
we to ensure that we achieve Socialist investment 
and. not economic exploitation? Here, too, I 
detect a flaw in the compromise. The Labour 
Party of Acland, Hale and Brockway, for instance, 
is also the Party of those who backed the imposi- 
tion of Central African federation, and who 
robbed Seretse of his birthright. Is any com- 
promise, other than a denial of action, possible 
on these central issues of racial exploitation and 
imperialism? 

In spite of voicing these substantial preliminary 
misgivings, I still salute the courage and cogency 
of‘ much of the ‘analysis on which Challenge to 
Britain is based. The heresies of Professor Cole 
and the Bevanites are now, it seems, embodied in 
the corpus of Labour doctrine. But this analysis 
occupies only five out of thirty pages. The rest 
of the document is devoted to the exposition of 
how the Party intends to meet its own challenge. 
Here one must look for a formulation of policy 
demonstrably effective and specifically Socialist; 
and here my misgivings greatly increase. For one 
cannot judge this document entirely without 
reférence to the strife in which it was conceived. 
This policy-statement is a compromise, ‘and it is 
impossible to’ measure with objectivity its 
adequacy for its purpose without knowing a lot 
more than we know yet. 

In many ways the Left may be surprised and 
delighted to see how much its champions seem to 
have been able to force through a largely hostile 
Executive. I hope, for instance, that the clear 
proiise to abolish all the Health Service charges 
“as soon as Parliamentary opportunity permits ” 
really does mark the end of the attack on the free 
Health Service which disgraced the 1951 Budget. 
The intention to re-nationalise steel and transport 
is affirmed without equivocation; and I hope that, 
coupled with the decision to impose “a substantial 
degree of public ownership in the chemical in- 
dustry,” this symbolises the end of the unheroic 
period im which Labour has shrunk ‘rom public 
ownership and has seemed to prefer the xegative 
controls of a managerial, privately owned 
economy. I hope so; but I am not sure. The 
document does affirm at one point that the sim of 
Socialism~is to transfer the keys of cconomic 
power from private to public hands. But, in spite 
of a number of references to the possibility of 
public ownership, there are too many fluffy and 
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ambivalent passages for the reader to feel certain 
how far a new Labour Government is committed 
to anything particular. 

Take, for instance, the issue of land omicniilian 
tion. One may accept the wide-spread reports 


that, during the production of Challenge. to. 


Britain, there was fierce controversy between the 
Bevanites. (who 
agricultural investment and food production could 
never be achieved at reasonable cost without a 
new deal on the farms, including the nationalisa- 
tion of rented agricultural land) and the majority, 
who accepted the conventional view that the 


target—a one-third increase in output within five’ - 


years—could be achieved within the existing 
pattern of farming and agricultural policy. The 
form of words which appears in the document— 
“a Labour Government will use more vigorously 
existing powers—and where required extended 


powers—to take farm land into public ownership: 


wherever this is necessary to ensure its full use 
and maximum output ”—succeeds only in obscur- 
ing the decision. I cannot help feeling that those 
who drafted this passage hoped that it would lull 
the Left of the Party into thinking that some form 
of land nationalisation was contemplated: I am 
certain that if the implementation of policy is left 
in the hands of the majority of the present 
leadership it will prove to mean nothing of 
the sort. 

This particular passage is a fair example of a 
kind of double-talk which occurs too frequently 
in Challenge to Britain. The greater part of the 
key chapter headed “Programme for Expansion 
at Home” is too flabby and equivocal for the 
reader to know whether or not it amounts to a 
policy effective for achieving the objectives 
enumerated above. Labour is going to “review ” 
this and “consider” that (even a capital gains 
tax is Only to be “considered ”). -“ Where neces- 
sary” (and where will that be?) “particular sec- 
tions of the engineering industry” will be taken 
into public ownership; while the heavy electrical 
industry is going to have steps taken (after review, 
of course) “to ensure that it is fully at the nation’s 
service.” To believe that all this amounts to a 
plan of action which measures up to the challenge 
of the analysis on which it is based: requires a 


considerable act of faith. That indeed is true of - 


the document as a whole. Credit is due to those 
who have struggled to achieve a form of words 
which would permit the implementation of a 
coherent Socialist policy. But to pretend that 
they have succeeded in binding their colleagues, 
requires an optimism and a faith in the Socialist 
purpose of both Party and trade union leaders 
which I do not feel. 

There are,;-of course, solid achievements. ‘The 
section, for instance, on education outlines a sen- 
sible’ and reasonably precise ten-year plan for 


improving the quality of State education and ~ 


beginning the all-important task of ending the 
socially bad segregation of the private schools. 
But faith about the future would perhaps come 
more easily if there were any ‘indication in the 


document that its authors conceived their purpose - 


as being the fundamental change of society, or 
even a vigorous assault on accumulated private 
capital.. The word Socialism is used from time 
to time, but never to proclaim the Party’s belief 
in basic social change. I guess that most of the 
compromises which have been made are in words 
only, and conceal deadiock; that the reality will 
depend on the Party’s leadership when the time 
comes to implement the’ policy. The only com- 
fort I can derive from that-is the knowledge that 
in the last resort the voting power in our move- 
ment lies with the rank-and-file. I hope that, at 
both the annual Congress of the T.U.C. and the 
Labour Party Conference, they will reflect on 


‘that the: huge increases in: 
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the lessons to be learned from this tantalising 


document, so unsatisfactory and. yet so nearly 
good. The principal lesson is, surely, that this 
is about the best the Party can expect to do while 
its Executive deliberations are a continuing 
struggle between Right and Left, and its decisions 
little more than the regular interruption of the 


struggle by the majority vote. of the Right. 


JOHN FREEMAN 


. * 
London Diary 
Tue Commonwealth Premiers seem to have got 
on very well together and reached a remarkable 
measure of agreement, particularly about the Far 
East. After the Conference, the Canadian 
Premier went almost as far as Mr. Nehru him- 
self in demanding recognition of the facts of 
Asian nationalism. Mr. Menzies seems to be 


cautiously preparing himself to welcome Peking 


to the U.N., though I doubt if he has yet brought 


himself to the point of admitting that to support — 


sane Americans necessarily involves risking the 


_ wrath of others in powerful positions. Mr. Hol- 


land, of New Zealand, is unlikely to differ from 
Mr. Menzies on this subject; throughout the 
Coronation he was in such a state of loyal 
ecstasy that nothing very useful was likely to 
emerge from him. The new Pakistan Premier, 
Mr. Mohamed ‘Ali, is an interesting figure. In 
conversation I found him the greatest. possible 
contrast with former Pakistan Premiers. He is as 
warm and friendly a personality as Mr. Jinnah 
was icebound. Unlike Liaquat Ali Khan, an 
astute, suspicious and experienced politician, 
Mohamed Ali gives the impression of bringing 
youthful courage and a fresh mind to ancient 
tangles. The climate in India and Pakistan is 
more favourable for agreement than it has ever 
been before. It was by no means clear that the 
two Premiers will reach agreement over the prob- 
lems of Kashmir, the waterways: and the rcfu- 
gees, but it is hopeful that they desire agreement 
and they will be left alone to find one without 
United Nations assistance. Nehru’s ascendancy is 
so great in India that he should be able to silence 
his own extremists, whilst Mohamed Ali has come 
out in a most forthright fashion against all 
attempts to set up a theocracy or to allow the 
Mullahs to have a veto in the new Constitution. 


* * * 


The contrast between the two countries 
emerges; I thought, in an interesting way from 
the difference in their schools of dancing. -We 
have seen a lot of superb Indian dancing based 
on the Ramayana tradition and legends; it is 
subtle and indirect; fluid, not violent. In con- 
trast, the Pakistan Ballet, which is now to be seen 
at the Scala Theatre, is imbued with much 
patriotic and uninhibited vitality. The presenta- 
tion of the “ man-made famine” in Bengal in 1943 
is a direct piece of political realism—which does 
not prevent it being brilliantly executed and 
genuinely moving. 

* * * 


The case against the execution of the Rosen- 
bergs has always been strong. It rested, as I 
urged at an earlier stage in the campaign for their 
reprieves, not on the assumption of their 
innocence, but on the fact that no American has 
before in U.S. history been executed for espion- 
age; that the penalty is particularly savage when 
it is an allied country for which the spying was 
done and that it is shocking to keep prisoners in 
Suspense for two years and then execute them. 
That there were reasons for misgiving is proved 


_ by the fact that four Supreme Court Justices 





earlier this week voted for a stay of execution.. 


The application for a reprieve has had an effect 
in unexpected quarters. I see that Mr: Dillon, 
the U.S. Ambassador in Paris, has been warning 
the State Department that failure to extend 
clemency would have the most serious effect on 
French opinion. This confirms the report of a 
friend who has just come back from France, who 
tells me that many Frenchmen have become con- 
vinced that. the Rosenbergs were unfairly con- 
victed, and that papers so conservative as Le 
Monde and Figaro have been giving a great deal 
of publicity to the petitions for-clemency. Much 
the same, I believe, is true of Italy, where even 
the anti-Communist newspaper Stampa has been 
appealing for a reprieve. Such eminent digni- 
taries as the Cardinals Feltin and Gerlier have 
appealed for them, and the French Socialists sent 
an official deputation to the U.S. Embassy. No 
one is likely to suggest that its spokesman, Jules 
Moch, is a fellow-traveller—any more than M. 
Herriot, who made a personal appeal on Tuesday. 


* * * 


From a friend in Germany I have good news 
for those who wish to replace an Iron Cross or 
even a Knight’s Cross with Oak-leaves or, indeed, 
any Hitler medal they may have lost. True 
enough, the Allied law forbidding the produc- 
tion and the wearing of such medals is still in 
force; true also that the Adenauer Government 
has long been toying with the idea.of legalising 
these medals by having them re-issued devoid of 
any swastika. But they seem to be preferred in their 
original shape, and the growing demand is now 
being adequately catered for by a shop in Essen, 
not a mile from Krupp’s. Naturally, the appro- 
priate documentary evidence (“ in the name of 
the Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht . . .”) must be produced before any 
medal is. sold. I-do not know, though, who is 
entitled to claim the Munich or Memel-Land 
memorial medals. These two are listed at 3.60 
Deutsche Mark each, but you can have them for 
2.80, which is less than five bob each, if you order 
them by the score. An ordinary Iron Cross, Ist 
or 2nd class (1914 or 1939) is listed at DM 9.60 
and 6.00 respectively, or at DM 7.80 and 5.00 if 
ordered by the score. The Knight’s Cross can 
be had either in a cheap bogus issue at DM 14.50 
or with the genuine silver lining at DM 32 (DM 
24 by the score). There are also as many as five 
different Spanienkreuze in memory of Franco’s 
little war; they range between DM 15 and 27.50. 
The most expensive item now available for imme- 
diate delivery is the Knight’s Cross with Oak- 
leaves, Swords and Diamonds. It costs DM 3209 
(£280), and the first one has just been ordered 


‘by a former Luftwaffe General, now comfortably 


off in the Argentine. Altogether there are 99 
different medals available, including various 
classes of the Mutterkreuz which Himmler used 
to award to women who had obligingly provided 
anything from six to ten (or more) sons for the 
Wehrmacht. 


* * * 


The British have a fine old tradition ef pro- 
ducing vernacular broadsheet verses in celebra- 
tion of great national occasions, especially Royal 
occasions. One of the most famous of such 
broadsheets rejoiced in the supposed incarcera- 
tion of Prince Albert in the Tower; another 
mourned the death of Edward VII, describing 
him as “our dear old dad” who had “saved 
England quite a million.” I am glad that this 
tradition has been maintained. Much the best 
that I have seen in 1953 comes to me from Tom 
Driberg, M.P. for Maldon. It is written on 
behalf of the Maldon fishermen by the Vice 
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President of their Society. I wish I could quote 
ali the eight verses. Here are examples: 


Now Queen Elizabeth has come Back, 

To Save us from a new Attack, 

All Maldon Fishermen sing on their Smack 
Songs to Honour our Lovely Queen! .. . 
They, by Her Majesty, could be seen! .. . 


The Claydons, the Pitts, and the Wrights 
Go Fishing all the Days and Nights. . . 
They go in Fog and Frost and Rain . . . 
Some get ill with Serious Pain . . . 

One of the Wrights has been Ill for a Year. 
But our English Fishermen have no Fear ! 


The Inshore Fishermen of Maldon Borough 

Are earnest, kind and truly thorough . . . 

For their Fishing they are very Keen, 

But they Love much more Our Lovely 
Queen ! 


The author adds that “this Rhyme was sent to 
Her Majesty the Queen and a reply came from 
her Private Secretary saying that it was good 
and could be used in any way.” 


* * * 


If I pay a twopennvy fare on the bus and (un- 
intentionally, believe me) travel a stage past the 
stop where I should have got off, I have had a 
threepenny ride, and I therefore owe London 
Transport another penny. But its conductor will 
demand another twopence because, having no 
longer any penny tickets, he now thinks in two- 
penny units only. When this happened to me, 


_I paid the twopence, but I don’t think I need 


have done so; I only owe a penny, and it’s neither 
my fault nor my concern if the smallest receipt 
he can give me for it is made out for twopence. 

I asked a ‘London Transport conductor the 
other day whether this kind of thing made people 
dishonest; he thought it did. And the bigger the 
bus company, he said, the more people will cheat 
it. He recently worked as a conductor on a 
country route where the buses still belonged to 
a smallish firm. “Everyone knew all the con- 
ductors and drivers,” he said, “and most of the 
passengers knew each other, and no one ever 
thought of cheating. I never came across a single 
case. But everybody cheats London Transport if 
they can. You can’t trust anyone on these buses.” 
He then told me that both he and his driver live 
a twenty-mile train journey from their bus depot, 
and that though the driver travels at workman’s 
fares the conductor is not eligible to do so. He 
doesn’t know why: he sees it as a simple matter 
of arbitrary classification, completely inexplicable 
and unjust. So he “fiddles” a workman’s fare 
every day of his life, and his conscience is un- 
troubled. Now this -illogical distinction between 
driver.and conductor is not the work of the rail- 
way authorities; London Transport makes appli- 
cation to the railways for fare concessions for cer- 
tain of its employees, and apparently has decided 
that drivers are “ workmen” while conductors are 
not, though the former get five shillings a week 
more than the latter. The conductor and I parted 
good friends and bad citizens. 


* x * 


It was smaller (and, no doubt, more select) than 
most Coronation parties. My host was making an 
important political point with great earnestness. A 
small, white sealyham wandered into the room and 
passed by my chair. I gave him an absent-minded 
little pat. He snapped and I was conscious of a 
pain in my hand. I pretended not to notice any- 


“thing, continued the conversation. A minute or 


two later, my hostess called out “Oh, he’s hurt 
you! ” and I saw that blood from my hand was 
dropping down my nice new Coronation suit onto 
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her carpet. “Wait a minute,” she said, and came 
back in much less than that with a bandaging out- 
fit. “I always keep it handy,” she said, “because 
you see he bites everyone who touches him.” 
CRITIC 


ECLAIRCISSEMENT 


©The U.S. echawadic, Mrs. Claire Luce, is 
speechless at the sight of what the ungrateful Italians 
have done to her protegé, De Gasperi.” R. H. S. 
Crossman, Sunday Pictori 
“The validity of a number of ballot papers 
(enormous even for Italy) is being contested.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
What went awry with Italy’s Election ? 
Why did the long-planned rigging fail to click? 
Washington questions Embassy direction, 
Did Ike’s Ambassador help to lose the trick ? 
This miscalculation 
Needs elucidation— 
Was Mrs. Luce perhaps impolitic ? 


’ Can Claire clarify the failure of a mission ? 
Why was diplomacy beaten at the poll? | 
All was arranged to return the Coalition, 
How did electors get out of control ? 
Socialism creeping, 
Fascists forward sweeping— 
. Did her Excellency overplay her role ? 


’ Liberal, lucid, to nothing Roman alien, 
~~ Only appointed after earnest search, 
Not Baptist, Methodist or Episcopalian, 
Staunchly Republican, daughter of the Church, 
Flower of plutocracy, ; 
Mouthpiece of democracy, 
. Why then did Italy take a leftward lurch ? 


Why did Italy sabotage de Gasperi ? 
’ Why did so many electors turn their coats ? 
If ‘Christian Democrats got the royal raspberry, 
Who rammed dollar aid down Italian throats ? 
When the votes were counted, 
Spoiled papers mounted— 
. Why did the Government lose two million votes ? 


What made Washington’s rule of Rome chimerical, 
Why is the Embassy’s regime in eclipse ? 
-Is opposition in essence anti-Clairical ? 
Should Ike’s Ambassador not have sealed her lips? 
How could they ignore a 
So beautiful Signora?— 
Was this the face that spoiled a million slips? 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Mr. R. Wade said: “The nudists don’t bother 
me. . . .” And he added sagely: “They are not 
all absolutely naked, you know. The waitresses, 
for instance. They wear armbands, so that they 
can be distinguished.” A plumber who is working 
in an unfinished top flat said: “The nudists? I 
never lift my head to look at them, [I haven’t the 
time—-I’m on bonus rates.”—The People. (Michael 
Rand.) 


I was lying in bed at home when the idea came 
to me that it would be rather nice to burn the whole 
school down.—Fifteen-year-old girl’s statement to 
Wolverhampton Juvenile Court—Observer. (W. 
Ablitt.) 


Is a yellow car quite suitable for a vicar on his 
parish rounds? A yellow, open car called 
“Daffedil”? He will hate parting with her, but 
he says in his parish magazine: “It has been put 
to me that she is, after all, a young man’s car.” 
He is 45.—News Chronicle. (J. H. M. Brown 
(Miss).) 


Homer, who admitted sili £440 from the 
house, said he surrendered himself because of his 
sense of morality when he saw Arrowsmith running 
down the street in his underclothes. He was 
sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment.—News of 
the.World. (F. H. Napier.) 


The Italian 
Elections 


I. NENNI’s CHANCE 


“Tins is Pietro Nenni’s day of triumph. The 
future of Italian democracy rests with him.” 
The Demochristian member of De Gasperi’s 
Cabinet who said this to me in Rome, where I 
spent last Sunday, summed up the prevailing 
Italian view of an election which has surprised 
the Left at least as much as it has disconcerted 
De Gasperi. “We went into the campaign 
on the defensive,” said Morandi, the taciturn ex- 
partisan who now runs the Nenni machine; “ we 
came out of it on the offensive.” And during my 
talks with Nenni and Togliatti, they each inde- 
pendently admitted their delighted astonishment 
at the result. Nenni added, with the romantic 
ardour. which makes even De Gasperi feel 
friendly to him, “ We shall not shirk the responsi- 
bility fate has thrust upon the Italian Socialist 
Party. In due course, and granted. suitable 
conditions, we shall be prepared to enter a 
Government with the Christian Democrats. And 
were that to bring differences of opinion with 
Togliatti, well, he and I are old friends and we 
can face that problem when it comes.” 

At first glance it is by no means clear why the 
Nenni-ites should be regarded as the victors and 
arbiters of power. Compared with last year’s local 
elections, their percentage of the total vote (12.7) 
is down, whereas the Communists (with 22.7) and 
the Christian Democrats (with 41) have done 
better than last“time. But statistics do not tell 
the whole story. This election was contrived 
with one purpose—to destroy Nenni, or at least 
to keep him out of office. Actually, its result has 
been to give him a more commanding position 
than he could have dreamt of six months ago. 

To see how this has happened, one must first 
get rid of one common illusion about De Gasperi. 
He is a man not of the Right but of the Centre, 
a Parliamentarian who is genuinely alarmed at 
the growing influence which the neo-Fascists and 
Monarchists are exerting on the Right Wing of his 
own party. Ever since the-municipal elections in 
the winter of 1951 (which showed the Centre 
losing heavily to the two extremes), his aim has 
been to curb these reactionary forces, but with- 
out relying on the Nenni Socialists, whom he 
regards as fellow-travellers. Last summer he 
decided on his plan of campaign. He would 
build up an anti-Communist Left—consisting of 
Saragat’s Social Democrats, the Liberals and the 
Republicans—attach it firmly to his own party, 
and so create the basis for a stable Centre Govern- 
ment. The trouble was that these three small 
parties did not enjoy much electoral support. So, 
against the wishes of his own Right-wingers, he 
framed the notorious election law. Under this 
law the Christian Democrats, together with their 
three anti-Communist protégés, had only to obtain 
50 per cent. of the votes in order to get 65 per cent. 
of the seats. Had the election worked out right, 
De Gasperi would have had a permanent “ demo- 
cratic” majority in both houses, and been able 
to dispense with the support both of the 
Monarchists and of Nenni. And if this defence 
of democracy involved rigging democracy, well, 
the French electors had been willing to accept this 
in order to defeat the Communists. 

But Italy is not France. The Italians may not 
be perfect democrats, but they can recognise a 
rigged election when they see one. In the battle 
against the election law, which went on week after 
week throughout last winter, Nenni took the lead, 
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and displayed all his superb parliamentary talents: 
Even before the campaign began, the law was 
thoroughly discredited, and the three small par- 
ties of the anti-Communist Left, whom it was 
destined to benefit, had also suffered from 
ominous splits and secessions. When the battle 
really started, they. were in even worse plight, 
since they were blamed for all the sins of the 
Right, including the ruthless pressure which the 
Church and the employers, as usual, exerted. In 
contrast, Nenni began to emphasise his inde- 
pendence of the Communists and outlined a vague 
but appealing Socialist Alternative, which won 
him a lot of support. 

The coup de gréce was given by Togliatti, 
who behaved during the election with a cooing 
moderation, which made the Left lock like 


injured innocents, victims of a nefarious plot — 


cooked up by the Americans inside the Vatican. 


Tens of thousands of petit-bourgeois voters in the — ; 


South went Communist because this time the Red 
Scare did not work, and it was the Right that was 
tampering with democracy. This tendency was 
encouraged, of course, by external events, which 
worked in the opposite direction to the foreign 
factors operative five years ago. The 1948 elections, 
in which the four Coalition parties scored 62 per 


cent., took place a few weeks after the Communist 


coup in Czechoslovakia; the 1953 elections a few 
months after Stalin’s death; and the campaign was 
at its height when Sir Winston Churchill launched 
his peace initiative. Everyone agrees that the 
Prime Minister made himself acutely embarrass- 
ing to De Gasperi and provided some useful 
ammunition to the Left in their attacks on the 
Cold War policies of the Demochristians. 

The result was a vote of no confidence in the 
electoral law and the pro-American Coalition it 
was designed to confirm in power. Although the 
Christian Democrats improved their position, 
their three junior partners were virtually .anni- 
hilated. _While the Monarchists picked up the 
votes of thousands of outraged Liberals, the Social 
Democrats lost more than 40 per cent. of their 


supporters to the Nenni-ites and the Communists. - 


And, to round the thing off, De Gasperi missed 
the 50 per cent., which would have given him 
two-thirds of the seats in Parliament, by 57,000 
votes, or under 1 per cent. As a matter of fact, it 
was lucky for him that the electoral fractions 
worked out as they did. As Fanfani, De Gasperi’s 
Minister of Agriculture, put it to me, “To miss 
by 57,000 is bad. The only thing worse wouid 
have been to win by 57,000! That would have 
created an impossible situation.” 

What this means is that the “ anti-Communist 
Left” has been judged as bogus as the electoral 
law. Some 3,300,000 voted Monarchist, or neo- 
Fascist, and 10,000,000 for Nenni and Togliatti. 
If De Gasperi had left the electoral law alone, his 
Coalition would probably have had a working 
majority. As it is, they have just enough to carry 
on for a few months. As I flew back from Rome 
on Monday, however, the Coalition was already 


beginning to break up. Faced with the disastrous. 


results of Saragat’s leadership, the Executive of 
the Social Democrats; after a week-end of heated 
conferences, performed a political somersault and 
announced that they now favoured Socialist unity 
with Nenni! It seems likely, therefore, that De 
Gasperi will try to manage for the time being 
with a purely Demochristian Cabinet. 


But such ~— 


a Cabinet would at best be tolerated by the 
Chamber. For stable government, the Christian 


Democrats. must now do precisely what De: 4 
Gasperi was trying to avoid. They must either - 
co-operate with the Monarchists or with Pietro — 


Nenni. 


sigh ba 


Which way will the decision go? - Everyone I 


talked to in Milan and Rome had an answer; and E 
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to my surprise, the prevailing opinion was that, 
while De Gasperi will certainly try to “buy in” 
some of the Monarchists and so disintegrate this 
amorphous party, he will, in due course, give 
Nenni his chance. Of course, it is possible that, 
under pressure from the Church and the Ameri- 
cans, De Gasperi will be replaced by someone 
further to the Right. But, as long as he leads the 
Demochristians and listens to such men as 
Gronchi, the Speaker of the old Chamber, the 
tendency will be to meet the wishes of the elec- 
torate by moving towards the Left. One en- 
couraging aspect of Italian politics is that the Left 
Wing of the Demochristians has survived the post- 
war swing to the Right in Catholic politics much 
more successfully than their colleagues of the 
M.R.P. in France. They continue to regard 
Nenni-ites as the Communists’ Trojan horse. But 
they also realise that the Monarchists are a Trojan 
horse of Fascism, and believe that Italian demo- 
cracy is more immediately threatened by the 
Blackshirts than by a Communist coup d’état. 
It is because De Gasperi and some of his closest 
advisers are filled with this lively fear of a relapse 
into Fascism that Nenni is the man of the hour-in 
Italy today. His opportunity could not be 
greater; his political position could hardly be more 
delicate. In order to prepare the way for co- 
operating with De Gasperi, he must show that the 
Socialist Party really enjoys the independence of 
the Communists which it asserted during the 
election. On the other hand, he must not go the 
way of Saragat and lose his working-class support 
by becoming a “front” man for the Demo- 
christians. In any other country such a combina- 
tion would have no chance of success.. But 
Italian politics is largely shaped by a few very 
remarkable personalities, and it is just possible 
that De Gasperi and Nenni—with or without the 
consent of Togliatti?—will consummate this 
mariage de convenance. 
R. H. S. CrossMAN 


Queen’s Bane and 
. King’s Evil 


W orxapay enclave in the ersatz Highlands of 


City gentlemen’s Sussex, Fernhurst—the field . 


research station of Plant Protection, Ltd.—stages 
the elements of comedy. In the Victorian- 
baronial hall of the Anglo-Germanic Schloss- 
villa which I.C.I. acquired to house the adminis- 
trative offices of the foster-child company, a 
guest book lies politely open for the signatures 
of visitors from every farming county in England, 
every crop-dependent region of the Common- 
wealth—even visitors from Lesser Breeds 
parsimoniously blessed by Point Four. At 
lunch, presiding over thirty feet of polished 
mahogany, the Director succeeds in blending to 
a nicety the manner of Colonel Commandant and 
lay missionary. (“The salad is all off the farm, 
gentlemen.”) The atmosphere is that of a 
glorious misalliance between. Fabian Summer 
School and the Quetta of old Staff College days. 

Have done with jesting—unseemly return for 
kind hospitality and the patient answering of 
many ignorant questions: Fernhurst is to be 
taken seriously. Here is one side of the great 
contribution which I.C.I. is making towards the 
solution of the problem of world food shortage. 
In a recent issue of this journal (May 30) Mr. 
Nigel Harvey wrote of the parallel contribution 
made by the plant-geneticists—the breeding of 
new strains either giving a higher yield per acre, 
or resisting more successfully the ills to which 
plants are heir. But, though immunity from a 
particular disease may be achieved by breeding, 


fresh onslaughts of a different kind are apt to 
occur: Nature defies the geneticist’s pitchfork, 
and complete success has not yet been attained 
in breeding either a good wine grape, resistant 
to Phylloxera and mildew, or a blight and virus 
resistant potato. Nor have the methods 
(attractive because they are relatively inexpensive) 
of biological control of pests, by introducing 
predators, attained success over a wide field— 
though there have been a few signal achieve- 
ments, such as the destruction of the coconut 
moth by a Trachinid fly and the employment of 
toads to combat the white grub in the sugar 
plantations of Puerto Rico. Hence the farmer 
and cultivator who feels, when faced with the 
loss of much of his crop, that he is being asked, 
like Albert’s mother, to feed the “ruddy lions” 
of the insect, fungus and virus worlds, has got 
to look largely to the chemist for protection. 

It is at Fernhurst that investigation of the 
utility of insecticides, fungicides and weed-killers 
is carried out—except, of course, in the case of 
tropical crops, for which field research has to 
be done on the spot—to its final stage. Almost 
any new chemical discovered in I.C.I.’s research 
laboratories at Billingham, Ardeer and elsewhere 
may be a pesticide; their ‘potentialities in this 
sphere have to be tested. First, candidate 
chemicals are sent to specialist laboratories main- 
tained by I.C.I. at Hawthorndale and Jealott’s 
Hill in Berkshire. There they are made up as 
simple laboratory formulations—dust, solutions 
or emulsions—and tested against key insects, 
fungi, bacteria, or weeds. Any chemical which 
shows promise is then developed, either in Berk- 
shire or at Plant Protection’s own laboratories in 
Kent; and finally it is given field tests at Fern- 
hurst, to make sure that it will work equally well 
in different soil and climatic conditions, and on 
different varieties of the revelant crops, and that 
the cost: benefit ratio is likely to appeal to the 
farmer as a commercial proposition. For tropical 
crops the final field research is carried out by 
Plant Protection emissaries in all quarters of the 
globe. Since only one in every two thousand 
chemicals tested proves to be of practical use, 
the total development cost is enormous. I don’t 
suppose that I.C.I. would claim that their efforts, 
in sponsoring these research activities, are purely 
quixotic; but let me record that monopoly 
capitalism is in this instance sponsoring a project 
which is of great social benefit and which only 
the State or huge-scale commercial enterprise 
could undertake. 

This is not, of course, a new form of applied 
science. As Mr. George Ordish records in his 
classic book on crop losses and pest control 
(Untaken Harvest: Constable, 1952), the rusts of 
cereals—to say nothing of plagues of locusts— 
were known to the Ancients; in the Middle Ages 
the Arabs conducted active research into in- 
secticides; and, in this country, Jethro Tull was 
writing in 1743 about blight and smut in wheat, 
while Gilbert White, in 1789, was concerned with 
the control of flea beetle. Cold Comfort Farm 
knew the Queen’s Bane and the King’s Evil. 
Across the Channel, in the eighteenth century, 
Matthieu Tillet of Troyes was carrying out— 
apparently on quite modern lines—field research 
into the use of salt and lime to control bunt. But 
it is within the last hundred years that the 
greatest progress has been made by the chemist, 
with the biologist at his side: the development 
of arsenicals in 1860 for use against the Colorado 
beetle; the discovery of the properties of copper 
sulphate (Bordeaux Mixture) in 1884 as a fungi- 
cide; and, later, the development of spraying with 
many kinds of washes and dusts, such as derris. 
The most spectacular advances, indeed, have 
been recent—the Swiss formulation of DDT; 
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Britain’s great contribution, the gamma isomer 
of benzene hexachloride (BHC) which, among 
other uses, can give a complete answer to the 
locust problem; the organic phosphorus insecti- 
cides, such as parathion and TEPP, which are 
cheaper than DDT and BHC and therefore 
more useful for “low value per acre” crops; and, 
finally, the selective hormone weed-killers such 
as MCPA and 2,4-D. 

At Fernhurst, on the day of my visit, a group 
of Yorkshire farmers were being shown the ex- 
hibits. First, the Rogues’ Gallery of destructive 
weeds, each specimen isolated and carefully 
tended (beyond its normal deserts) in a little 
patch. Then the plots of cereals treated, or not 
treated, with MCPA—the “control” plot choked 
with charlock, the treated plot immaculate. Then 
the rows of vegetables demonstrating the efficacy 
of seed treatment against “damping off” and fly; 
the sprayed orchards; the inviolate tomatoes; the 
wheat artificially forced to test the efficacy of a 
chemical designed experimentally to accelerate the 
final ripening of the ear. In all, a fascinating dis- 
play, even for the layman. 

And the target of the plant protector is im- 
mense. Mr. Ordish gives estimates that pests 
cost British farmers annually the production of 
nearly two million acres, or the work of over 
50,000 men. In the U.S. alone, the annual loss 
has been computed at a billion dollars, or the 
yield of 30 million acres; and the world loss, for 
which no statistics are available, has been put 
tentatively at a figure equivalent to the whole U.S. 
crop. In a Paper which he wrote in 1951, Sir 
John Russell went so far as to say that “the 
amount of food now destroyed in the field and 
in storage by pests controllable on present know- 
ledge would amply supply the world’s present 
food deficit.” ‘ 

There are, of course, fields which the chemist 
has yet to conquer: no practical method has yet 
been evolved for coping with eel-worm in root 
crops, or swollen shoot in cocoa, or the ravages of 
the paddy “blast” fungus in rice. Again, 
insects and fungi now thought to be checked may 
develop resistance against a particular chemical. 
The chemist, too, has always to be on his guard 
against the danger that his destruction may be 
inadequately selective—e.g., BHC is toxic to 
bees, and is capable of “tainting” susceptible 
crops such as blackcurrants and potatoes—while 
2,4-D must be kept away from fruit trees, and 
there are dangers, not merely to plants but to 
mammals, in the organic phosphorus compounds. 
Even more important, however, than the purely 
scientific snags and limitations, is the economic 
problem, bound up, as it is, with the need to 
overcome the conservatism and, in backward 
countries, the ignorance of cultivators. 

It might be thought that the loss of a crop 
through pests—and we have seen how gigantic 
the world loss is—would be accepted universally 
as unmitigated waste. The cultivator, however, 
has still to be taught that he must not neglect 
protection, at some admitted cost, in the hope that 
he will be the lucky grower in a generally bad 
year, and will get a higher price for his own out- 
put in a general crop shortage. Already great 
progress has been made in this direction; and, in 
European countries, whereas farmers used to 
demand, from outlay on protection, a cost: benefit 
ratio of 1:20, they are now frequently ready to 
work on a 1:3 ratio. Yet there remains the 
difficulty that, apart from the cost of the 
chemicals, the mechanical application calls for 
considerable capital investment. The recent 
development of low-volume spraying has, in one 
sense, greatly reduced the expense of protecting 
plants above ground; but, even so, the cost of 
the machines is high for small cultivators—~ 
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particularly in under-developed countries. One 
eminent plant protector, with whom I discussed 
this problem, spoke hopefully of a new gadget 
he had seen—a sort of cheap pump made of 
bamboo. This scunded promising, but the need 
for more concerted action on internatidnal lines, 
backed by State funds, is obvious and urgent. 
This is really a case in which “ For whom the bell 
tolls” applies: Britain recognised this when she 
agreed to contribute to the cost of spraying the 
Cotentin peninsula against Colorado beetle— 
not from altruism, but because of the risk that 
unwanted emigrants might reach the Channel 
Islands, or even Cornwall. If the world is tomake 
good Sir John Russell’s claim, there will have to 
be a much more extensive application of the Point 
Four principle in this field. 

aay AYLMER VALLANCE 


Reluctant Rhee 


Syncman Ruer’s recent efforts to prevent the 
signing of a cease-fire in Korea bring to mind an 
incident which occurred shortly after my arrival 
in Pusan on October 24, 1951. One afternoon, as 
I sat at my desk in U.N.K.R.A. (United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency), which occupies 
a large brick building in the centre of Pusan, I 
was interrupted by the sound of marching feet 
and shouting in the street outside, followed by 
the rhythmic chanting of Korean voices. In 
front of the building was a large crowd of univer- 
sity students and members of the Taehan Youth 
Corps, armed with placards calling for an imme- 
diate end to the cease-fire talks and resumption of 
a full-scale offensive. “On to the Yalu! Down 
with the armistice talks! Give us arms!” Such 
were the slogans written on placards and shouted 
at us by the surging mob of students. The demon- 
stration lasted about half an hour, during which 
we were presented with leaflets written in English 
containing their demands. 

This was not an isolated incident, but, as we 
were to learn later, part of a well-organised cam- 
paign prepared by the Korean authorities. For 
‘three days all U.N. organisations in Pusan were 
visited by similar student “deputations.” Each 
day they grew in size and fervour, until by the 
third day they were five hundred strong. On each 
occasion they were carefully shepherded by the 
police. The zeal and enthusiasm displayed con- 
trasted sharply both with the low morale of the 
South Korean troops at the time, and with the 
temper of the people, whose one hope was (and 
is) the termination of the war. 

To one who has been in Korea, therefore, the 
recent outbursts of Syngman Rhee and the 
“popular” demonstrations against the signing of 
a truce come as no surprise. Indeed, to speak of a 
peaceful settlement of the war has long been con- 
sidered treasonable in South Korea; and naturally 
in the regimented Korean press there is never a 
word which is nct against the cease-fire talks. In 
an interview published in April, 1952, by the 
largest newspaper in South Korea, the Kyongh- 
yong Sinmun (financed by the Roman Catholic 
Church in Korea), Syngman Rhee declared: “ No 
matter what arguments others may use, we are 
determined to unify our fatherland with our own 
hands. Those elements hindering our national 
unification must be resolutely purged.” (My 
italics.) In view of this, there is little wonder if 
the people in South Korea are afraid openly to 
voice support for a cease-fire. 

So great have been Rhee’s fears of a truce that 
he even formed a National anti-Truce Committee. 
Meeting on May 9, 1952, this Committee passed 
a resolution “to launch a nation-wide campaign 


against any armistice in Korea”—a move which 
suggested that many people needed reminding 
that their salvation depended on the war’s con- 
tinuance.. And during the past fortnight Rhee has 
shown that he is as determined as ever to prevent 
a peaceful settlement. After fire-eating threats 
and the staging of anti-truce “ riots” in Seoul and 
Pusan, Rhee is exercising greater verbal discretion 
—for the moment. But on the basis of experience 
in South Korea, where I had unique opportunities 
of observing Rhee and his Government at 
close quarters, I am of opinion that they will do 
their utmost to sabotage any agreement. They 
are unlikely to be moved by the objective realities 
of the situation; they are too fanatical and too 
compromised. _ Rhee, in particular, is an ex- 
tremely stubborn person; once he has made up his 
mind to do something, it is almost impossible to 
change it. To Rhee, unification of Korea has 
long been an ideal; today its unification by force 
is an obsession. ; 

The U.S. Army, it may be objected, is the real 
power in South Korea, and can force Rhee to fall 
in line. But will the U.S. do this? In his clash 
last June with the National Assembly, Rhee 
goaled a large number of Opposition members on 
trumped-up charges of Communist conspiracy; 
defied the authority of the U.N. by refusing to 


‘comply with its requests; and finally forced the 


cowed and terrorised Assembly to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment ensuring his own re-election 
and reducing its own powers. The U.S. acqui- 
esced. Will it act differently now ? 

My experience during that crisis, when I was 
acting political officer for U.N.K.R.A., showed 
quite clearly that it was only the support of the 
U.S. Army which kept Rhee from being deposed. 
The only people supporting Rhee at the time 
were the police, the higher ranks of the bureau- 
cracy, a small group of international traders and 
the Taehan Youth Corps. Even the heads of the 
Korean Army and Navy opposed him. For the 
first time in several years, the people actually 
dared to criticise Rhee openly in the streets. But 
the U.S. Army did nothing to uphold the consti- 
tutional rights of the National Assembly, 
although the U.N. is committed to defend 
democracy in South Korea. Its only concern, as 
it made quite clear at the time, was to ensure that 
the crisis should not endanger the military situ- 
ation. It tried to justify its position by declaring 
that the student demonstrations, deputations of 
farmers, and resolutions from provincial capitals 
condemning the National Assembly, which all 
observers knew were engineered, were expres- 
sions of popular support for Rhee. The an- 
nouncement by Rhee that 86 per cent. of the 
electorate had voted for him, in the rigged elec- 
tions which were held. immediately after the 
crisis, was seized on by the Americans as evi- 
dence that the Korean people were solidly behind 
Rhee, after all. The “crisis” was over. 

Once again, Rhee is using much the same 
tactics as last year. Once again he is being 
“besieged” by deputations of students, disabled 
ex-servicemen, refugees, etc., protesting against 
“betrayal”; once again Western establishments 
in Pusan and Seoul are being “attacked” by 
mobs of “frantic” Koreans demanding that the 
war continue. But though reports in the press 
give the impression that the people of South 
Korea are against a cease-fire, nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Last year, the usual price 
paid to a demonstrator was said to be 3,000 won, 
i.e., about one shilling and sixpence. 

Rhee will resort, as in the past, to every con- 
ceivable trick—hunger strikes, sit-down strikes, 
and recall campaigns against National Assembly- 
men who are “not carrying out the will of the 
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people.” At ore point in the 1952 crisis he even 
arranged to have himself almost assassinated. This 
was dramatically and conveniently staged in the 
presence of most of the foreign officials in Pusan. 
To-day he is trying also to exploit the anti- 
Western feeling of the Korean people as support 
for his anti-truce stand. 

What success will! Rhee -have in arousing the 
South Korean people genérally against.a cease- 
fire? On the basis of my experience I should say 
very little; the people are too sick of war, and 
hate Rhee too much. Even the monied classes, 
who, one would think, would support Rhee’s 
stand more than the peasants and workers, are 
by no means solidly behind him, and they have 
spokesmen in the National Assembly who afe 
against continuation of the war. Although first 
reports from Korea suggested that the Assembly 
unanimously-backed Rhee’s anti-truce stand, sub- 
sequent reports disprove this. On June 11, for 
example, one-third of the Assembly voted against 
the conclusion of a pact with Chiang Kai-shek to 
start an immediate offensive. There is in fact a 
sizeable group in the National Assembly which is 
opposed to continuation of the war. One of 
these, Oh Ee Yong, Chairman of the former 
Assembly Liberal Party, and leader of the Oppo- 
sition last June, declared to me that “salva- 
tion for South Korea lay in an end to the present 
war and a negotiated settlement with North 
Korea.” If these people are given any real 
Western backing they will, I feel, come out in 
support of the truce and resolutely oppose Rhee. 

J. S. Jenkins 


e « 
Resistance in South 
; e 
Africa 
A taxt took me down Jehannesburg’s Com- 
missioner Street as far as End Street. I stopped 
the driver at the corner, and walked along to 
where a little group of Indians was idling on the 
pavement. They stared at me as I stopped 
outside the office marked Surgery. I asked for 
Dr. Dadoo and gave them my name: they shook 
their heads and turned away. A wall of suspicion 
shuts away the non-White man from the White 
man ; and the wall is friezed with the jagged glass 
of evil things remembered and expected. Fhen I 
had a stroke of luck. An Indian in a long white 
coat, loosely buttoned, came out on the pavement. 
He hada pipe in one hand and with the other 
was fiddling in his pockets for matches : he hadn’t 


‘any matches, and someone in the crowd would 


go and buy some for him. He gave me a hard, 
questioning look and suddenly relaxed, for we'd 
met in this city two years before. This was Yusuf 
Dadoo, leader of the South African Indian 
Congress and one of half a dozen non-Whites 
who have given supremely good leadership to the 
organisation of passive resistance to racialist 
laws and regulations in this country. 

They are marked men, hemmed round with 
prohibitions and restrictions so all-invading that 
the police, in practice, could arrest them at any 
time they choose. They are watched, followed, 
spied on, prevented from attending meetings or 
even gatherings of the most innocently social 
character, forbidden outside their houses after 
curfew. I am told that the African National 
Congress was given an office telephone with quite 
unprecedented speed, and that its telephone bill 
igs never pressed for payment. Over the twenty 
principal leaders of the African National Congress 
and the South African Indian Congress there 
hangs a suspended sentence of nine months’ 
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imprisonment, automatically applicable in the 
event of a second “‘ offence ”’. 

Their nerves remain good. Few of them show 
any signs of flinching or regretting the leadcr- 
ship they have given. There seems to be a com- 
plete agreement and understanding between the 
African and Indian leaders; and a growing 
cohesion with the Coloured leaders from the 
Cape. This solidarity was reflected throughout 
the months of passive resistance by the masses 
of their followers ; and the evidence shows that 
co-operation between Africans and Indians is 
present in Natal just as it is certainly present in 
the Cape and the Transvaal. This inter-racial 
solidarity among the non-Whites is a new thing ; 
and the non-White leaders have firm ground for 
confidence. In spite of every frantic effort by the 
‘Government (in this matter backed uncondi- 
‘tionally by the United Party) to frustrate it, non- 
violent resistance by thousands of non-Whites 
in the second part of 1952 and the early weeks 
of 1953 was able to achieve its main objectives— 
to unify the non-White communities in resis- 
tance to racialism, to show that this resistance 
was possible, and to educate many thousands 
of non-Whites, and perhaps tens of thousands as 
it turned out, in ways and means of resistance. 

This is clear from the unexpectedly large num- 
bers of volunteers who came forward from the 
African, Coloured and Indian communities to 
join small groups who deliberately and pacifically 
courted arrest. by breaking one or other petty 
rule or regulation. Eight thousand of these, 
volunteers were arrested. I am told-that many 
more were available, but only the most suited 
were allowed to join the groups, and only those 
with relatively minor family obligations. But the 
success of the campaign can also be measured 
by the failure of the Government to build up 
separatist non-White organisations. 

This failure is not for want of trying. Several 
of these separatist organisations now exist. 
‘Among the Africans there is Bhangu’s Bantu 
National Congress; among the Indians the 
South African Indian Organisation ; and. among 
the Coloureds the so-called Unity Movement. 
Bhangu is a herbalist from Ladysmith ; his Bantu 
National Congress, openly subsidised by the 
Government, is thought by reliable observers to 
count no more than two or three hundred mem- 
bers ; and his programme is directed against the 
African National Congress but more especially 
against the Indians. He wrote a letter to Pandit 
Nehru lately—it was published in Johannesburg— 
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oxfering him £20 millions for the repatriation 
to India of all South African Indians; but 
even in Natal, where African feeling against 
Indians has been intense in the past, he has made 
no headway. He has earned, if my observations 
count for anything, only derision and contempt. 
The South African Indian Organisation, another 
Government-sponsored separatist body, is an 
even worse case; and, in spite of Government 
instructions, none of its handful of members has 
dared to oppose the resistance campaign. Among 
the Coloureds, the Unity Movement consists 
of a group of teachers and other “ intellectuals ” 
whose inspiration appears to derive about equally 
from Trotsky and Malan. 

What happens next ? The restrictive Proclama- 
tion of November and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and Public Safety Act of February 
have made it impossible to prolong a campaign 
of non-violent regulation-breaking by individuals 
and small groups, for the penalties are crushingly 
high. ‘“ The principle of non-violence will 
remain with us,” Dr. Dadoo told me, “ but we 
shall change our tactics.” Walter Sisulu, secre- 
tary-general of the African National Congress, 
told me the same thing. 

They did not tell me what their new tactics 
will be ; and it may: be that they have yet to select 
them. Now that the Nationalists are back in 
power—and, according to Dr. Dadoo, the -non- 
White organisations deliberately curbed their 
campaign for some time before the General 
Election, ‘rom fear of driving Whites into. the. 
Nationalist camp—they can afford to take their 
time. -The struggle must in any case be long 
and painful. They have apparently learnt a great 
deal. Non-violence was most successful in 
Port Elizabeth, for instance, whence came nearly 
half of the 8,000 volunteers ; and this seems to 
have derived from a better type of. organisation 
than existed in the Transvaal and elsewhere in the 
Cape. When the African National Congress 
began its part in the campaign it had only 5,000 
due-paying members : today, according to Walter 
Sisulu, it has 60,000. Although four-fifths of 
these are probably in the towns, the last weeks of 
non-violent resistance began to penetrate deeply 
into the Transkei and some of the bigger Native 
Reserves. When the next round starts, the non- 
White organisations will have a far firmer and 
broader basis among masses of people. 

Will it remain non-violent ? Here one enters a 
more speculative field. So long as the present 
leaders retain control, it will: they are men -of 
moderate, liberal, or Left-wing views who are 
known to condemn violence on political but also 
on religious grounds. The influence of satyagraha 
is paramount among the Indians, and is said to be 
spreading fast among the Africans. But the 
Nationalist Government has shown that there is 
nothing it dislikes more than non-violent re- 
sistance, for its customary method of repression. 
—violence—is then inhibited (though not by any 
means forgotten). The Government has done its 
best to corrupt or intimidate the present leaders 
of the non-Whites; so far, it has failed in this. 
The influence of these leaders. has probably 
never stood so high as it does today. In a literal 
sense they have been responsible for keeping the 
peace at a time when the Government—through a 
notoriously provocative police force—has done its 
best to break it. 

The Government in its blindness may yet 
coercively deprive the non-Whites of this sane 
and thoughtful leadership. _ Obedient to its 


racialist doctrine, it may yet drive non-Whites 
to a point where anything would be better than 
acceptance. And it would be foolish, I suspect, 
to imagine that events in Kenya and in other parts _ 
of White-settler Africa will appear to South 
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Africans (er to Indians) in the same light as heel 


appear to others. Stray conversations with stray — 


Africans rather give the impression that these 


events appear in a quite different light. However " 


a 


that may be—and it is exceedingly difficult fora 


White man here to know what non-White men ~ 


are really thinking—there is a certainty that the _ 
Nationalist Government {and the great: majority — 


of Whites who, at least in racialist attitudes, — 
support it) will have only itself to blame if things — 
get out of hand. While stoking the fires of race — 


hatred, this Government goes about its business 
of reducing and if possible destroying every sound, 
peaceful, and progressive influence upon the 


non-Whites. So far,as I say, it has not succeeded; 


and perhaps it will never succeed. But no one ° 


should underestimate this Government’s lunatic 
determination, nor the abhorrence in which racial 
co-operation is held by nine Whites out of ten. 

Abandoned to their fate by all but a handful 
of Whites, the non-Whites have at last found 


strong and honest leaders. They have combined in — 


struggle against their status of permanent in- 


feriority. This combination is likely to prove of " 


high importance in the history of Africa. 
Bast. DAvipson 


- Air-borne 


“T sumx,” said the girl, speaking in the strained 


tone of sudden immutable resolve and turning 
towards me as though begging my approval of 


her desperate decision, “I think I’m going to — 


be sick.”” ‘Those waxed brown paper -bags are 
no longer the first objects that strike the eye as 
one enters an aeroplane, and I looked about in 
vain. But the girl—it was her first flight and 
gallantly I had changed.seats with her so that 
she could see out of the window—knew what to 
do. She pressed the bell for the stewardess, and 


the stewardess came along the plane in all her, © 


dazzling improbability: she was, one knew, a 
State-registered nurse, but the impersonation 


she gave of a Hollywood actress playing an air-- 
hostess was superb. She leaned forward, and ‘ 


the girl said flatly, “ I think I’m going to be sick.” > 


The stewardess smiled. 
she said in a Kensington voice wholly appropriate 
to B.E.A., “now. Can she?” “Of course 
not,” I answered. She turned to the girl: “ Why, 
we'll be down in five minutes. 1t would be silly 


“But you can’t be,” : 


to be sick now.” “ Silly” was what she said, but — 
it contained by implication all the words for what — 


is not done in English public schools, English’ 


hospitals and English aeroplanes. It was an 
appeal to esprit de corps, an evocation of moral 
fibre, and it worked. Like instruments in a 
control tower bringing in a crippled aeroplane, 
the stewardess and I brought the girl down to 
earth unscathed, and when I saw her last she was 
running forward to greet her waiting, friends, pale 


still but triumphant; and one could imagine ~ 


the words issuing from her mouth almost in the 
form of a strip-cartoon balloon : 
queasy, but I wasn’t sick.” 

I was glad she wasn’t, for her sake, my own and 
British European Airways’. Yet, not entirely 
perversely, I was glad that, on her first flight, 


she’d felt sick. It at least showed she was paying _ 
it the tribute of excitement. There’s a point — 
every time I fly when I feel queasy, and if there — 


“JT did feel ~~ 


comes a time when I do no longer I shall be sad ~ 


and know that another of the pleasures of life © 
has gone and go back to travelling by train, 
“ But give me still, to stir imagination, the chiaro- 
I used to think so 
too, but I wonder now if Auden still does. For © 


scuro of a railway station.’’- 


me, Kensington Air Terminal every time ; I do 
not find ‘the 


station announcer at Waterloo ~ 
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Chairs for my customers 


—hip-pip hooray! 


** My latest dining version of the traditional 

Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, “ is causing 
many: people to sit up in comfort and take notice. It 
retains all the endearing and enduring virtues of its 
kind, but garnishes them with new graces and 
refinements. Note the pleasing proportions, the mellow 
waxed finish and the detachable pallet cushions which 
successfully avoid shining after-effects no matter how 
often you sit on them. My chairs are designed with 
the tenderest consideration for the sitter’s anatomy (and 
his pocket) in either natural or dark wood. All good 
furniture shops get a supply. Call it a policy of 


chair and chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 


stockist and see them-for yourself.” 


FURNITURE 


INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED . 


HIGH. 












WYCOMBE °* BUCKS 








EPSTEIN 





EXHIBITION 
of 
NEW PORTRAITS 


T. S. Eliot, Bertrand Russell, 
Lord Samuel, Professor 
Blackett, Warden of New 
College, Mai Zetterling, ete. 
_ THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 











Hand Built RADIOGRAMOPHONE Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR THOSE WHO SEEK 
PERFECTION AT A REASONABLE COST 


EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT TO MODERN 
HIGH FIDELITY STANDARDS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
M = Ss London, W.i 
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100 toi... 
Cuticura Shaving Stick is used by that smart, 
well-groomed neighbour of yours. He knows from 
experience that the rich, penetrating oils of this super- 
fatted, mildly medicated, Chlorophyll green Shaving 
Stick not only give a clean and rapid shave, but leave 
the most sensitive skin soothed and refreshed. For 
healthy, attractive skin Cuticura Shaving Stick is un- 
beatable. Try it tomorrow—we know you will like it ! 





‘No Treatment Since Birth’ 





OPERATION ARRANGED BY N‘S.P.C.C. 


Here is a typical report by an N.S.P.C.C. 
inspector: “Information from Health 
Visitor that child aged 2 years was unable 
to walk, and mother always said. ‘ He is 
asleep ’ when she called, so she could not 
say how bad this was. I visited and 
explained who I was, and that I wished 
to see the little boy. At first I got the 
same reply as the Health Visitor, but 
asked mother to waken the child and bring 
him downstairs for my inspection.” 


A DEFORMED FOOT 


“* My previous medical experience came in 
handy—after examining this child I found him 
to be suffering from talipes and he had had no 
treatment since birth. This would have resulted 
in the child being prevented always from 
walking. I arranged for the examination of the 
child’s feet by a well-known orthopzedic surgeon, 
and within three weeks this little fellow was in 
hospital and operated upon. He is making 
excellent progress.” 





FAMILY HELPED 


The Inspector’s report then went on to say that 
the mother, who was in an advanced state of 
pregnancy, was unhappy, and that there were 
certain difficulties (quite apart from the child) in 
the relationship between the mother and the 
father. The Inspector did all he could to belp 
the parents overcome their problems, and by 
the time the new baby arrived the family was 
happily settled again. The report continues: 
** At the time of the new baby’s arrival I was 
able to arrange for a Home Help to go in for a 
whole month. The gratitude of these parents is 
overwhelming and there is no more welcome 
visitor in their home than myself. They are 
anxious that. when the child fully recovers, 
photographs may be used, ior other misguided 
parents.”” 


If you know of a child in trouble, do please get 
in touch with the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Occasionally 
they are forced to prosecute, but 9 cases out of 
10 they settle with practical help and advice. 
The Society is not nationalised and depends 
entirely on voluntary gifts. Please send a 
donation NOW—before you forget—to the 
N.S.P.C.C., Room 68, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 
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int.n'ag “ Surbiton, Hinchley Wood, Claygate ‘identify themselves even if they do not speak, 


fer Claremont, Oxshott for Fairmile, Cobham, 
Effingham, Horsley for Ockham, and all stations 
to- Guildford”? anything like as stirring as the 
gtand names they threw about so casually in 
Kensington High Street. 

This, I know, exposes me either as a naive, 
very simple romantic or as a low trippery fellow 
posing as a V.I.P. when all he’s out for are the 
free cats and buckshee champagne. The higher 
snobbism that goes with the dryest sherry and 
insists on saying “‘ luncheon ”’ has decided against 
air travel except as an unfortunate necessity 
when one’s in a really great hurry. “A slow 
boat to China—that’s the thing,” the higher 
snobbism says; or “‘ There’s only one way to 
see Split—third-class, and no couchettes.”” Colonel 
Van Der Post has told us eloquently, in Venture 
to the Interior, of the disastrous effects of long- 
distance air-travel on the psyche: your physical 
body is outside Swan and Edgar’s but your 
unconscious is still in Bloemfontein, and it’s hell. 
I admit it all, and yet if I have to make a journey 
of more than a hundred-and-fifty miles I now 
find out if an aeroplane will take me there. 

And not because it will take me there more 
quickly. That’s only half of it. The real reason 
is the people you see on the plane: who are they, 
and where do they come from? As a means of 
collecting together the largest variety of human 
types the long-distance air-liner is probably the 
nearest thing to the stage-coach of Fielding that 
we’ve had since the eighteenth century. And this 
is natural cnough: local distinctions between 
human beings are probably less than they’ve 
ever been, but the aeroplane still goes far enough 
to net national varieties. But the varieties are not 
mecessarily easy to spot on the surface: that’s 
part of the fun. English and Americans normally 


but every aeroplane contains its puzzlers, In 
my experience there’s always a large black- 
jowled man with an overcoat with fur round the 
collar. He smokes very long thick cigars and is 
busy all the time with important papers out of 
two brief-cases ; a double whisky is permanently 
in front of him. Place of birth? Riga, without 
a doubt. This man, as you learn when you 
follow him through passport-control, is invariably 
a Mexican. 

On any long-distance flight, partly because of 
the curious hours which aeroplanes choose for 
departing from their ports of call, most of the 
men are conspicuously ill-shaven. An incipient 
beard is a great leveller: nine hours out, as it 
were, and you can’t tell a diplomat from a spiv. 
The initial assumption, however, that all passen- 
gers on long flights are either diplomats or spivs, 
is wrong. One of my favourite contemporary 
heroes is a famous novelist whom I once saw at a 
cocktail party brandishing in great excitement 
one of those madly expensive and clever razors 
that need the aid neither of soap nor water and 
yet don’t have to be plugged into electric light 
sockets. We who were not best-selling novelists 
crowded round to sneer while he shaved on the 
spot. Were such new-fangled things any better, 
gua razor, than the old-fashioned ones you used 
a brush with, and, if they weren’t, wasn’t it rather 
ostentatious to use them ? And so on. He stopped 
his ablutions and stared at us in astonishment. 
Were we serious ? “ But think,” he said, “ think 
how invaluable it'll be in an aeroplane?” Very 
well shaven men in aeroplanes tend to be best- 
selling novelists. 

Some passengers, however, defy identification. 
There was, for instance, the old peasant woman, 
dressed completely in black, with a black shawl 








THE TAX COLLECTORS There is little of their 
modern successors’ ruthless urbanity in these 
16th century Dutch tax collectors—from a paint- 
ing by Marinus van Reymerswacele. Ruthlessness, 
yes ; for the gathering in of hard cash iri those 
days was apt to be a dangerous proceeding. 
Urbanity was to come with anonymity. 

Coins on authority’s table remind us nowadays 
more of a bank counter, of those little brown 


paper bags in which coins are packed. And 
paper bags — be they carrier bags, vegetable 
bags, or specially constructed bags for hygienic 
food handling —are as much part of modern 
life as the aloof manner of modern taxation. 
Millions of paper bags are sold every year 
by Bowaters. Just one of the ways in which 
their Packaging Division makes paper serve 
modern life. 


Bowaters An international organisation making paper, board and 
packaging materials that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
Great Britain * United States of America * Canada * Australia * South Africa * Republic of Ireland * Norway * Sweden 
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over her head and, so far as one could sec, no 
baggage at all, who embarked one Sunday evening 
somewhat more than two years ago in the London 
plane from Prague. The plane was not half-full, 
and the rest of us seemed to be a mixed bunch of 
commissars together with myself and an official 
from our Embassy and his wife and small child, 


I noticed that while this»old peasant woman 


did not speak to the British diplomat or to his 
wife or child, she was careful, at the airport in 
Prague, never to be more than two yards away 
from him, and that in the aeroplane she took the 
seat immediately behind them. . Improbable 


though it was, one could only write her down as, 


so to speak, a Czech ayah. 

We came down for half an hour at Frankfurt. 
The old woman still shadowed the diplomat and 
his family. I fell into conversation with him. 
No, she was no connection of his. He knew only 
one thing about her: she didn’t speak Czech. 
** I can only think,’ he said, “‘ she must feel safer 
mear a woman and a child.” We boarded the 
plane, and the steward came round with those 
forms you fill up to show you have not been ih 
contact with smallpox. It was hopeless: no 
language known by anyone on that aeroplane 
could tell her what was wanted of her. I last saw 
her waiting outside the medical officer’s room 
at London Airport, waiting until someone could 
be found who spoke whatever language it was 
she did; an infinitely patient, infinitely pathetic 
figure, the peasant at the airport. She didn’t 
weep, she didn’t wail; she didn’t speak unless 
spoken to, and then a few stolid words in her 
mysterious tongue. Wherever it was she was 
going, she gave no appearance of doubt that she’d 
get there ; and she had the air of being prepared 
to wait to do so for ever. 

I had another encounter on this flight. Quite 
the nicest of the commissars sat opposite me. 
He had no brief-case, no documents ; whenever 
he caught my eye he grinned hugely : being in an 
aeroplane was an enormous joke. Then, when we 
crossed the English coast, he looked out of the 
window at the lights below and spoke for the 
first time. ‘“ London?” he asked, with great 
excitement. I shook my head: ‘“ Not yet.” 
And “ London ?” he asked as every new pattern 
of lights passed below us. I’ve never seen a man 
so eager to get to London. “ Are you staying in 
London ?” I inquired politely. His grin became 
wider, huger. It brushed London aside. “ In 
the morning,” he said in his painful sketchy 
English, “I go Canada”; and he nearly burst 
himself laughing with happiness. To the list of 
your passengers in the air, to the diplomats, 
commissars, spivs, best-selling novelists, journal- 
ists, add another category—the refugee, displaced 
person. 

In future I hope to vary my travels by aeroplane 
with flights of another kind, flights by helicopter. 
So far I have made only one. It was a noble 
experience. There were two of us and we sat, 
open to the air, on either side of the pilot. It was 
also very tripperish, for it was a flip round 
the bay at Mentone. We proceeded at what seemed 
slow and stately pace along the coast, just above 
the sea, as far as Ventigmilia, turned back to 
Monte Carlo, and then back to Mentone. We 
were, I suppose, a hundred feet up; enough to 
set the Corniche and the Alpes-Maritimes in a 
wholly new perspective; and as we travelled 
along we were the cynosure, as they say, of all 
eyes. It was wonderfully, ecstatically vulgar ; 
it was impossible to resist the temptation to wave 
one’s hat—I am the kind of Englishman who 
never wears a hat at home but plants one firmly 
on his head when he gets under the Mediterranean 
sun—not only to one’s friends below but to the 
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whole envying world looking up at one. It 
was like being in a State landau, but the view was 
better. And all the while the pilot talked to me 
earnestly in rapid Nicvise, a dialect utterly in- 
comprehensible against the roar of the engines. 
1 limited myself to “ Oui” and “ Non” at what 
seemed appropriate points, and I must have 
chosen the right points because, when we slowly 
hovered down to earth, it dawned on me that 
he’d been trying to sell me the thing. One of 
these days I hope to buy. 
WALTER ALLEN 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


GLORIANA, CHELTENHAM, 
GLYNDEBOURNE 


Tue fuss about Gloriana derives from the fact 
that it reached a huge public which, in other cir- 
cumstances, would. have left it severely alone. 
Since gala performances have to be attended by 
throngs of unmusical people, there is much to be 
said for the old-fashioned tradition of single acts 
from well-known operas, as brilliantly cast as pos- 
sible, followed by a ballet. For that simple solu- 
tion we have grown both too serious and too 
nationalistic. So three and a half hours of 
a brand-new English opera, not in the least 
wild in the sense that Wozzeck or even Elek- 
tra might still be called wild, but presuppos- 
ing some familiarity with modern idiom, is spread 
before a public ranging from Fiji islanders and 
Mauritians to bewildered country clergymen 
loyally tuning in to Covent Garden on what one 
presumes to be crystal receiving sets. Result: 
consternation. A knight with “a sound know- 
ledge of theory, form and orchestration” pro- 
nounces that “ this modern art and music. . . has 
no soul.” As for Mr. Beverley Baxter, he is 
disposed to make a Star Chamber matter of it, 
demands Lord Harewood’s head on a charger, and 
does not hesitate to explain how he would have set 
about the task of an Elizabethan opera: “ Why not 
Shakespeare and his actors giving a performance 
at the Palace? ... Why not show Drake finish- 
ing his game of bowls? ” 

Amid so much slapstick, it is agreeable to find 
the regular musical public keeping its head. 
Subsequent performances of Gloriana have been 
very warmly received, and it is plain that approval 
has been bestowed, not only upon the admittedly 
splendid decor, or upon the brilliant impersona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth by Joan Cross, or the 
gallant shot at Essex by Peter Pears, but upon the 
composer. That the musical public loves 
Britten’s music is abundantly clear; for instance, 
when our largest halls sell out, as they invariably 
do, for a performance of the Spring Symphony. 
In Gloriana I doubt whether his warmest admirers 
will find a comparable level of inspiration; it is by 
no means a watertight work of art and it reveals, 
not for the first time, Britten’s strange unwilling- 
ness to build beautiful isolated ideas into those 
extended structures which a full-scale opera 
demands. But the beautiful ideas are plentifully 
there, memorable, fresh and absolutely individual; 
and the public has the sense to see that an imper- 
fect opera with many scenes of radiant beauty is 
something to be thankful for. The main weakness 
of Gloriana is that its beauties are for the most 
part decorative and incidental. The bizarre rela- 
tionship between an ageing Queen and an ambi- 
tious courtier has proved, as might have been 
foreseen, intractable to operatic treatment. Hence 
a certain want of substance, of emotional impact 
and depth, in a work which gleams with intelli- 
gence, charm and skill. 

This year no one could accuse Cheltenham of 
pandering to trivial tastes. Besides two new String 
Quartets (of which I hope to write next week) 
three symphonies have received first (or first con- 
cert) performances from the Hallé Orchestra: 

















TINPOT 
DICTATORS 


Fo the nationalised railways and the trade 

unions to be allowed to hush up the 
scandal of the driver who abandoned his train 
in a huff at a level crossing? 


Are the five Cornish magistrates—one of them 
a woman—who had a girl of 19 kept in prison 
for three weeks on evidence so flimsy that 
the case was thrown out on appeal, to be 
permitted to hush up this iniquity? 


JOHN GORDON 


will disclose some astonishing facts about 
both these public scandals in his famous 
Current Events column 


in the 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
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Arnell’s Fourth and Wordsworth’s ‘Third: under 
Barbirolli, and Iain Hamilton’s Second under 
‘Boult. . The writing of symphonies, especially of 
{English symphonies, is now a desperately fierce 
and portentous business, and Cheltenham 
audiences have become inured to massive motto 
themes on the brass and climaxes which seem to 
‘have one overriding aim: to stun. Arnell’s 
{Symphony (1945) is typical of the genre: a 
‘luxuriant tangle of assertive. but commonplace 
ideas, almost continually overscored. It was 
‘played con amore by Barbirolli, and well received 
by an audience which raised a few timid boos, the 
next evening, for the Hamilton Symphony. This 
was a far more distinguished work, of leaner build, 
original and unquestionably difficult to grasp, yet 
‘leaving an impression of burning sincerity and 
assurance; we may be sure—and thankful—that we 
‘shall hear it again. I am indebted to Messrs. Leng- 
nick for enabling me to hear a. private recording of 
‘Wordsworth’s new Symphony, the performance of 
:which I was obliged to miss. It is a most interest- 
‘ing and successful composition, built around the 
interval of the tritone and the clash between C 
‘major and C sharp (or D flat). Such a scheme 
is far from new, but the composer has explored 
its possibilities with a grasp of form and colour 
which satisfies the intelligence and charms the 
ear. The longest and most important of his three 
movements is a central Andante espressivo, a 
‘beautifully scored meditation whose winding and 
‘dipping melodies seem to owe something to the 
-example of Carl Nielsen. 

Glyndebourne has opened with a repetition of 
clast year’s Cenerentola, identically cast but in 
‘every respect immensely improved, and with a 
new production of Alceste.. The latter, after an 
‘unenjoyable broadcast of the first. night, I 
approached with some misgivings. Of all Gluck’s 
operas it is the most monotonous; and the danger 


-of monotony is increased with a cast so little at 


home in the French language. A palace exterior 


* “by Sir Hugh Casson resembling the side entrance 


of an exhibition pavilion further lowered our 
Spirits. But by degrees the plain grandeur of the 
choruses and the variety and touching veracity of 
the music given to Alceste made their effect; Carl 
Ebert’s staging of the. scene at the entrance to 
Hades, lit with all the subtlety of which Glynde- 
bourne is capable, was highly imaginative; and 
80, in this scene, was the decor. Magda Laszlo, the 
Hungarian Alcestis, has taste and some pleasing 
soft notes; but an insecure technical basis. pre- 
vents her from tackling anything beyond mezzo- 


: those of the mere painter. 


forte without sad evidence of strain. Richard 
Lewis worked ‘wonders with the difficult role of 
Admetus. In both Rossini and Gluck, the chorus 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra responded 
well to the decisive direction of Vittorio Gui; but, 
while Cenerentola has now. become a first-rate 
entertainment, Alceste is burdened with unneces- 
sary stylistic and linguistic incongruities. Why 
are French singers so rigidly excluded from 
Glyndebourne ? 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


I BELIEVE Clive Bell used to say that William 
Scott was the only young English painter who, 
having encountered Picasso, had managed to 
absorb the impact and been able thoroughly to 
digest what he had taken from that master. This 
was a tribute well deserved, for Scott has always 
been remarkable, here in England, for his posses- 
sion of the pictorial science that enables a painter 
to construct a picture which, like an efficient 
machine, does actually work—a faculty still com- 
moner in Paris than London. Yet this compli- 
ment of a few years back rings strangely now in 
one respect: we no longer think immediately of 
Picasso when looking at Scott’s pictures (if, in 
fact, we often did? Cézanne and Bonnard were 


equal as influences on the earlier Scott). Scott 


is, and long has been, a very individual painter 
with a remarkably: clear-cut and—especially 
latterly—powerful personality. His tall, black, 
spiky wine-bottles: his lean black fishes: his 
elongated spoons or toasting-forks that had the 
startling presence of small pieces of Negro sculp- 
ture: and, above all, the superbly plastic empti- 
ness of his background kitchen walls—all these 
were his own, impregnated by his own personal 
quality, possibly ten years ago. 

In his present remarkable exhibition at the 
Hanover Gallery, William Scott is discovered to 
have abandoned the fish, the eggs, the fish-slice 
and the colander: yet their absence only demon- 
strates that what always counted most was not 
the quality of his still-life objects, but the quality 
of his pictures themselves. Here is an artist for 
whom literary associations count for little. The 
concrete reality of plastic colour and form is 
paramount. Extremely gifted, Scott’s gifts are 
That is, his whole 
passion, his whole energy, is directed into the 
organisation of the picture. For such an un- 
English phenomenon (the painter, pure and 
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simple) life itself and all its mystery, all the ten- 
sions of consciousness, both intellectual and sen- 
sual, are focussed in the mere arrangement of 
form against form, of tonal colour against tonal 


colour. And, of course, this powerful and” ~ 
. Original painter has a strength and directness— 


that of pure intuition—which quite precludés the 








soft picturesqueness and prettiness which so Be 


much English painting—even of an 

order—cannot escape, it s¢ems. 
It is typical of Scott to combine great austerity 
ign with voluptuous paint, rich in texture 


“ abstract ” 


ae colour and very-subtle in tone. There isa © 


picture here called Harbour which consists solely. 


of a rough white ground on which a thin, solid 


black tongue-form (a harbour jetty) curves out 


and upwards from the bottom left-hand corner out 
into the middle of the whiteness; while,’ across 


the top, runs a thinner, black, uneven “horizon” 


line. There is also a small square of black in the 
“sky ” in the extreme top left of the canvas. The 
image of the jetty-tongue has. extraordinary 
vitality. and an almost alarmingly stark simplicity. 
Yet the thick, knifed, white pigment everywhere 
has, in conjunction with the black, a positive 
voluptuousness: and the whole design has a 
formal strength and compactness that is final. We 
are alarmed by the animal vigour of the image: 
yet soothed and reassured by the completeness of 
the formal statement. 

In the still lifes, of which there are many, the 
“empty” areas of dirty white, or grey—brushed 
and scraped into a stringent vibrancy, which is the 
vibration of tone colour—these seem to have ex- 
panded in the painter’s consciousness until they 


have nearly ousted ‘the neat little kitchen-table ~~ 


personages. Some. would say, . therefore, that 
Scott ‘has' abandoned figuration. This is surely to 
mistake the meaning of his present phase. Scott 
could not be further from the purists of non- 
figurative art. The restless pulse of living things 
everywhere inhabits his forms, pulling them out 
of the square, out of the straight. Even in those 
of his present canvases in which the familiar, 
thrusting framework of horizontals checking ver- 


ticals is only the ghost of a table, we have the 
feeling that something animal lurks beneath the . 


beautifully ragged, lopsided, flapping rectangular 
slabs of ochre, scarlet, crimson, grey or black. 
Scott always used a table for two purposes: as a 
personage, a mysteriously animated quadruped: 
and as a most apt vehicle for architectural design. 
The architecture of his new pictures is stronger, 
its rhythms are both simpler and possessed of a 
stronger pulse, than ever before. No painter in 
this country moves across his canvas with a surer 
tread: None combines a firmer punch with a 
greater elegance of control: the rugged, barn- 


door (or fishing-boat hull) quality of paint is the 


means for conveying a supremely formal utter- 
ance. And space is always generated—both by 
the actual disposition of the forms and directly; 
directly out of the vibrant flatness of the paint. 
The resonance of a flat, knifed area of tomato red 


(perhaps with a yellower orange ground lighting 


it up from underneath) itself develops that 
spatial sensation of depth which is so difficult to 
achieve, and yet is so vital a component in 
Scott’s idiom. It is this sensation of space and 
depth in a painted flatness that inspires much con- 


temporary painting. Scott is a brilliant exponent 


of it. One might indeed claim that many of the 
so-called non-figurative painters of the present day 


have discovered not non-figuration, but the ~ 
Space itself is often their’ — 
subject. Thus their “objects,” though solid, are ~ 


figuration of space. 


anonymous. 
Yet Scott is not usually non-figurative, even in 
this sense. The ity that spurted from 


thosé winking, perfect eggs, those silhouetted fish 
and frying-pans of his earlier period is still 
present. And many of his older images are here — 
still: the black window panes, the ochre table and — 
the orange walls of Interior are only forced one — 
degree nearer the surface of the picture; they are 
not abolished. And in Table Still Life he even 
retains pans and pots :: only their modelled curves ~ 
have been subtracted, rendering them squarish | 
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and immensely dense and weighty. As veri- 


similitude recedes’ yet again, again such images | 


Admittedly one adjusts one- 

self to the reading of them. Yet that done, their 
“reality” is undeniable. Painting with his whole 
body, not merely with his head, William Scott 
persuades us that nothing is more real than these 
bare yet sensuous pictures which many will dis- 
miss, even now, as “too abstract.” He is one 
of our small handful of really significant painters. 

PATRICK HERON 


WATCH AND LISTEN 


Ir happens that last week provided a fair, if limited, 
opportunity to judge the merits of sound. and 
television. The two mediums had to tackle the 
same events, so that, for once, a critic can compare 
like with like instead of having to work out a 
complicated equation of checks and balances that 
may not be so valid as he thinks. The events 
chosen—the Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s, 
the Trooping of the Colour, and the Royal 
Tournament—had in theory everything television 
needs—variety, movement, spectacle. Why is it, 
then, that one has come away with a feeling of 
disappointment? Why is it that, on the whole, 
the sound broadcasts were so. much more 
satisfactory ?, 

The televised version of the service in . St. 
Paul’s could not have begun better. The cheering 
crowds, the arrival of famous people, the clash 
and uproar of the bells—all this created an 
essential excitement. An excitement that did not 
last. The cameras were impressive enough so 
long as the scene itself was on the move; once it 
congealed and became static, TV was as helpless 
as a lantern slide. Vainly, the cameras tried to 
find relief by fumbling towards the altar or giving 
us long vistas of the cathedral. Even the good 
shots seemed to be there by some happy chance 
and not as the result of any planning from an 
original mind. 

Television was no more successful with the 
Trooping of the Colour. The screen is still too 
small for such an overcrowded scene, so that when 
the ranks of the bands passed - through one 
another, we were left with an impression of 

confusion.. The commentator was also 
worse than the sound reporter. “Princess Anne 
looks, I can’t describe it any more, absolutely 
sweet.” The Duke of Edinburgh must have had 
a harrowing morning. 
Duke of Edinburgh’s horse is very much on his 
toes.” Listening to the B.B.C. sometimes reminds 
one of Conrad’s remark about the Russians’ love 
of words : 
They gather them up; they cherish them, but 
they don’t hoard them in their breasts; on the 
contrary, they are always ready to pour them out 
by the hour or by the night with an enthusiasm, 

a sweeping abundance, with such an aptness of 

application sometimes that, as in the case of very 

accomplished parrots, one can’t defend oneself 
from the suspicion that they really understand 
' what they say. 

No one*should underestimate the difficulty of 
describing a scene as it is happening and without 
any chance for reflection, but the trouble with 
some of the B.B.C. commentators is that the plati- 
tude seems to rise too readily to their minds, the 
eye rests too often on the stale and obvious. 
There is, too, far less excuse for bad reporting in 
TV than in sound. The television commentator 
need not keep it up all the time: indeed it is 
essential that he should not distract our attention 
by talking about what we can see for ourselves 
or by pointing out irrevelant details. Much the 
same criticism can be made of the television 


broadcast of the Royal Tournament, though this | 


had some unforgettable shots—the scene, for 
instance, of the boy Highlanders who, with 
tongues between their teeth and screwed-up eyes, 
danced away in a passion of anxiety. 

Now the sound broadcasts of the three events 
had only one failure—the service in St. Paul’s 
—and it was caused, as these things usually are, 
by a fluffy commentary. We all know by this 
time “that soaring dome”, which is “so airy, so 
full of light”, and some of 1 us have long suspected 
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“As I said just now, the. 
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WITNESS 
Whitiaker Chambers 


Everyone knows by now that Witness is the key book to the Hiss Case, and 


that this Case rivals the Dreyfus Case in interest. 
therefore, to emphasise the book's other qualities. 


We would like, 
Rebecca West has compared 


Chambers to Asakov; dos Passos, to ‘Dostoevsky and Bunyan: his book is 
without question one of the most absorbing and disturbing autobiographies 


that anyone is likely to produce in our time. 


July 17. 636 pages. 2ls 


The Speeches of 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


In the unlikely event of Mr. Stevenson’s 
disappearing from the political stage, he 
would still remain a memorable figure: 
a politician whose campaign speeches 
deserve preservation and study in spite 


of his defeat; whose outstanding orator- 
ical skill was at the service of a truly 
impressive personality and policy. To 
be published when Mr. Stevenson visits 
this country in July. 12s 6d 


N oles. on 


ANDRE GIDE 
Roger Martin du Gard 


How did Gide appear from without ? 
Apart from its obvious fascination. the 
question has relevance to any final 
judgment. We know his inner dialogue 
so well that we need an objective view. 


THE 
COCKNEY 


JULIAN FRANKLYN. «It is almost 
impossible to praise The Cockney too 


highly . . . exact, exhaustive and sympa- 
thetic.” James Curtis, Sunday Times. 
2nd Edition. - 18s 


Roger Martin du Gard’s journal obser- 
vations, affectionate, honest, touching and 
profound, beautifully satisfy this need. 
Translated by John Russell, Out yester- 
day. gs 6d 


LONDON 
A TO Z 


JOHN METCALF. «Covers an aston- 
ishing amount of ground very tersely 
and authoritatively.” Birmingham Mail. 
Illustrated by Epwarp Bawpen. 2s 6d 
in paper covers, 5s bound. 


THE LANGUAGE LIBRARY 
Edited by Eric Partridge 


Forthcoming: The Words We Use, by 
J. A. Suearp (15s) ; Spelling, by G. H. 
Vatuins (12s 6d); The Language of 
Science, by T. H. Savory (gs 6d). 
The titles explain themselves: each of 
the three books above is an historical and 
analytical study of its subject. 


Already out: Good English: How to Write 
it, by G. H. Vatuins (15s); The English 
Language, by Ernest Weexrey (9s 6d); 
Chamber of Horrors, by “Vicitans,” 
with an Introduction by Eric Partridge 
(9s 6d); A Dictionary of Theatrical 
Terms, by Witrrep Granvitte (12s 6d) 


@ 


Write for our tist to 12 Thayer Street, London WI1 
ANDRE DEUTSCH 
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732 
-that St. Paul’s is “ Sir Chtistopher Wren’s master- 
piece.” This gentle lullaby was made still more 
embarrassing because it was said—recited, per- 
haps, would be a better word—in the yearning 
voice the B.B.C. puts on to denote spiritual 
emotion: no jilted lover whispering for his mate. 
can compare with the Corporation in a religious 
ecstasy. No doubt the B.B.C.: had some excuse 
on this occasion: the commentator may have-been 
taking his cue from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The Primate said that “last week . . . this 
country and this Commonwealth were not far 
from the Kingdom of Heaven.” _ I quote these 
words, not in the pious hope that I shall live to 
see a Prince of the Church burnt for such chatter, 
but merely to point out that when famous people 
talk like this, a radio critic cannot complain too 
severely about any minor lapses on the part of 
the Corporation. © : 

The two other _versions—and the same could 
be said of the sound descriptions of the Royal 
drives and the Queen’s Guildhall visit—were cool 
and efficient and certainly gave a good idea of 
what was passing. Not that sound has any 


ground for complacency. The day will come. 


awhben some of the present faults in the television 
ge1vice will automatically disappear: we shall get 
both a larger screen anda clearer image. 
meantime these broadcasts surely prove that 
sound can still more than hold its own. 

HuGH MAssINGHAM 


MRS. DALE SEES IT THROUGH 


T ue Church of England has in recent years been 
able to congratulate itself on being an enlightened 
patron of poetic drama, It can claim to have 
launched both T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry 
on their dramatic careers. What a chance, then, 
it was offered by the setting of the Abbey in its 
Coronation magnificance! There has not, it is 
said, been a play acted in the Abbey since 
medieval times at least. At long last the tradition 
is revived. On that very spot where a week before, 
in the eyes of the whole nation, the Church took a 


In the 


leading role in a ceremony marvellously touching, 
superbly dignified, wonderfully dramatic (to stick 
merely to the secular) a play is staged. And the 
choice? A play of a banality that has to be heard 
to be believed. How humiliated the Dean and 
his Chapter must feel, how foolish! For they have 
not, we may suppose, been more backward than 
their brothers in expatiating to their congrega- 


tions on the beauty and significance of the Coro- 


nation ceremonies; yet what will be thought the 
value of their testimony, seeing that they cannot 
distinguish between the grandeur of their in- 
hherited ritual and the easy sentimentality and 
vulgar pietism of the play they choose to succeed 
it? 


Out of the Whirlwind is structurally a sort of 
holy Cavalcade; its language alternates between 
the common speech of ‘The Glorious Years and 
the poeticism of the middle grade of Christmas 
cards; spiritually it goes just about as deep as Mrs. 
Dale’s Diary. In a series of short scenes we are 
shown the afflictions of Martha Gam, afflictions 
brought about, we are led:to understand, by an 
Unclean Spirit disguised as.a suave citizen in grey 


‘tails who is disputing with a Canon of the Abbey 


and a young literary gentleman (looking remark- 
ably like Bob Dale) for Martha’s soul. She marries 
on August 4th, 1914, and loses her husband in 
the war, the moment of loss being marked by the 
Abbey choir from their gallery singing “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” and a heraldic proces- 
sion ushering in Henry V to recite the muster of 
the*English dead. Still; she has her son and the 
Women’s Institute (“the Women’s Institute is 
almost the whole of my life now”) and a devoted 
old Colonel admirer, and the years pass, and a 
king is crowned; and the son and his fiancée in 
tennis clothes just miss (I didn’t get the signifi- 
cance of this) hearing that Coronation on the 
wireless. Comes the second world war and the 
W.V:S. and utter prostration from rolling band- 
ages. -And the boy gets his wings and she loses 
him too, and the heralds file in and Henry V 
counts the muster of the English dead—again. 





SOME INTERESTING L.P.s 


from the Decca Coronation release 








Vaughan Williams 
A Pastoral Symphony 
THe LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sir ADRIAN BOULT 
with MARGARET Ritcnie (Soprano) 
LXT 2787 


Vaughan Williams 
Mass in G minor; 
Edmund Rubbra 
Missa in honorem Sancti Dominici, Op.66 
THE FLEET STREET CHOIR 
conducted by T. B. LawRENCE 
LXT 2794 


DECCA tind) 
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Benjamin Britten: Variations on a theme 
of Frank Bridge, Op.10; 
Peter Warlock : Exorioi Suite 
Tue Boyp NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Boyp NEEL 
LXT 2790 


Early English Keyboard Music 
EvizABETH GosLe (Virginals & Harpsichord), 
THURSTON Dart (Harpsichord), 
RosertT DONINGTON (Viola da Gamba) 
and GERAINT Jones (Organ) 

LXT 2695/6 
(Recorded under the auspices of 
The British Council) 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Still, there’s a grandson in. spite of air raids and ~~ 
bombs. -(“ Sound the All Clear O Lord. Thy ~~ 
- People Perish.”). But now the Unclean Spirit's ~ 





blood is really up. He plots with her solicitor to = 
swindle her out of her money and gets all the © 


rents in the district raised. Bowed but. unbeaten, 


Martha gets an unspecified job. Our climax is 3 


approaching. The Spirit is preparing his final 


blow. She’s lost her husband. She’s lost her son. ~ 
. Now she is to lose her job. ~ Surely at this crisis, ~ 
moaning on the floor, she can be persuaded to” ™ 
curse her God?. The Spirit stands over her | 
Her friends ~~ 


brutally. playing on her weakness. 
gather round willing her not to give in. It is a 
near thing, but 


mentioned, mysteriously materialised at the start 


of the evening and have been useful ever since for — . 


carrying on props and reciting the poetical 


choruses), leans over and adjures her: “ Hold fast, © a 
Lass, hold fast!” And hold fast then she trium- ~ © 
phantly does before expiring in the Canon’s arms, | 


waking to find St. Peter welcoming her Home. 
A gallant band: of highly professional actors, 

admirably directed by Mr. Hugh Miller, does its 

very best to dignify this sad occasion. Miss Fay 


Compton carries the main burden as effectively © 4 


as possible, Mr. Robert Harris gravely assists. 
But they deserve better. There is some excuse for 
an author called on for an occasional piece to fall 
back on clichés and platitudes, if his inspiration 


fails, and against the pressure of time think it all - 


better than it is. But the guardians of the Abbey 
ought never to have allowed this piece to disgrace 
the place where it is acted. It is not fitting. 

Back to the Wést End where taste need be 
less certain: and uncertain it decidedly is in The 
Private Life of Helen at the Globe. This is 
another play by André. Roussin who wrote The 
Little Hut. Disappointingly there is a complete — 
absence of wit in the lines, and whether or not 
you find it funny depends on whether or not your 
humour is tickled by the idea of Helen of Troy 
as a mother-in-law. The fun, such as it is, turns 
on her daughter’s engagement to Orestes, and * 
whether or not she can marry into so disreputable 
a family. It requires wit and taste to raise this 
kind of thing from the puerile. Here both are 
wanting, and we are again left to derive what 
pleasure we can from performers, Miss Diana 
Wynyard as Helen and Mr. Cecil Parker as an | 
energetically beefy Menelaus. 

a T. C. WorsLey 


THE MOVIES 
“The Girls of the Spanish Steps,” at Studio 


One 
“J Bambini ci Guardano,” at the National 
Film Theatre 
“Single-Handed,”’ at the Marble Arch Odeon — 
“The Captain’s Paradise,”’ at the Plaza 


10.15 on a Monday. morning is hardly the most 
propitious time for film-going, and there was 
nothing specially inviting about the invitation to 
The Girls of the Spanish Steps. So many girls 
lure one, at all hours of the day, in celluloid, to 


A 


Dyrkin Townley, leader of the = 
medieval miracle players (who, I ought to have «~ 


pleasure islands, Niagata, and where not. More- — 


over, while the card gave the names of unknown — 
actresses, it quite omitted to mention any direc- - 
tor; a very bad sign, as a rule. 

However I went, found that the missing name 
was Luciano Emmer, and in my joy over this 
unexpectedness was almost disappointed by the 
film. itself. 
August, a delicate, romping impression of Rome 
stampeding to its seaside. Once again the dis- - 
covery is Rome, its tourist-scanned antiquities, 


You may remember his Sunday in — 


sunlight and suburbs, early lights, sitting-out life — 


of the poor. 


Every Italian film must take its bus | 


journey to the outskirts. This one focuses on — 
girls employed in a dressmaker’s off a main 
square; at lunch time three of them have a habit — 
. of sitting together on what’s known as ithe Spanish 
steps. Of course, they are pretty, they all have — 
boys, and their stori¢s will intertwine in ‘ways — 
not unknown'to’the cinema. This is the maga- — 
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zine approach, As though ‘to emphasise it, we 
are first introduced to the locality by a tourist’s 
guide, te ee ibrarian whose 
interest in the girls below his window is such 
that he follows: them (in imagination, pre- 


sumably) through all the most intimate and 


crucial moments of their days and nights. If 
The Girls of the Spanish Steps had serious pre- 
tensions, would be a capital error. It hasn’t. 
It’s the kind of thing we are always turning up 
ourselves in Bond Streets and Derby Days and 
the like. But Emmer has a talent, and even his 
magazine fiction is preferable to others’. 

The girls themselves are quite charming: one 
being promoted to mannequin and yelling her 


‘head off in one of those enormous gesticulating 


families packed into a couple of rooms; another 
supporting a mother and taking poison over a 
snob lover; the third, whose father trains horses, 
coming down to marry the jockey smaller even 
than herself. Varied, sentimental, not too bad 
stories. But the real charm of the film—some- 
what intermittent—is in its camera prowlings, its 
mass-observations of the Roman scene. The 
tenements at night especially awaken flickers of 
life and love: when the girl with the bigger breasts 
and the more challenging accents starts singing, 
and the lovers steal off round a corner, to have 
a child sent after them to report, and later when 
from window to window lit up in the dark the 
wildest of rumours is volleyed up and down by 
the loudest of voices, we enjoy the sensation of 
being there. As I have suggested, we. aren’t 
there all through this lively piece with the trite 
outlines, but it can bring us a mixed pleasure. 

Another Italian film opens a De Sica season 
at the National Film Theatre: I Bambini ci 
Guardano, which I reviewed at some length when 
it was first shown to members, hasn’t the dash 
of Bicycle Thieves or its mingling of pathos and 
fun; it represents an earlier and more solemn dis- 
covery of childhood, and the episodic treatment 
is not improved by a drearily sentimental theme 
tune. Despite this, it is an unusually moving 
film, and the performance of a six-year-old child 
outshines even that of the boy in Bicycle Thieves. 
This infant suffers the anguish of a mother who 
goes off with a lover and a father who jumps out 
of the window, and at the end frighteningly walks 
out of the door himself—whatever that senti- 
mental tune may be-trying to say to us. 

Single-Handed returns to C. S. Forester’s 
Brown on Resolution, brings it forward a war, and 
encumbers it with one of those dreadful flashbacks 
to Hollywood’s Georgian England. Mr. Michael 
Rennie and Miss Wendy Hiller don’t seem much 
to enjoy the embarrassing courtship, the latter in- 
deed putting on her worst pussy look and articula- 
ting her words as though she were back to the 
first night of Shaw on Doolittle. Although they 
don’t marry, their Canadian son manages, as a 
British sailor, to hold up the “ Essen” with a rifle 
for a day; and this part of the film is well if rather 
slowly done. The heroic act results in the hero’s 
death and the “Essen’s” destruction, and then 
Mr. Rennie and Miss Hiller meet again in the only 
possible place at the moment—a room in 
Buckingham Palace. 

Seafaring of an even less realistic kind plays 
its part in the British film of the week: Capt. Alec 
Guinness plies a passenger steamer between 
Gibraltar and North Africa, with Miss Celia 
Johnson here and Miss Yvonne de Carlo there. 
Here are cocoa, rissoles, and apron domesticity; 
there, higlif and Bikinis. After a while the wife 
wants to be a mistress (preferably someone else’s), 
and the mistress to be a wife. Only Mr. Guinness, 
though technically the loser on all counts, seems 
impervious to the tedium of the situation. The 
joke is handed down with a true British tenacity. 

WittiaM WHITEBAIT 


“The Immortal Hour” and 
Sea,”’ at Sadler’s Wells 
Apart from a revival of Vaughan Witiams’s Hugh 
the Drover (and how exceedingly enjoyable this is), 
the Sadler’s Wells Coronation offerings have been an 
evening of Celtic boredom, and half-an-hour of Celtic 


“Riders to the 





gloom. It is hard to imagine what led the directors to 
revive Rutland Boughton’s The Immortal Hour, 
harder still to discern the qualities which made it a 
popular success in the "Twenties. There are one or 
two gently agreeable melodies, a libretto which a first- 
night audience just refrained from mocking, and a 
general spinelessness. The singing was efficient, the 
production dim and charmless. Vaughan Williams’s 
one-acter, Riders to the Sea, is another matter, and 
deserves a place in the Sadler’s Wells repertory. The 
syntactical strangeness of Synge’s diction (past tenses 
involving “after,” and so on) does not make a happy 
effect when sung in English; but the score is a power- 
ful and moving transcription of the play. Beating 
through it is the surge of the sea, which has already 
carried off five of the grim old mother’s sons, and in 
the course of the opera claims the sixth and last. 
To have one’s spirits lowered by this piece, and. then 
raised by the real jollity, the charm and the beautiful 
melodies of Hugh the Drover, is to form a surprisingly 
favourable view of Vaughan Williams’s range as an 
opera composer. And the Sadler’s Wells company is 
at its best in these performances. A. P. 


Correspondence 


MARXISM REVISITED 


Sir,—I have read and re-read Mr. Emile Burns’s 
interesting and considered reply to my articles on 
Marxism. But—though one hardly likes to say it—has 
he not founded his argument on a simple confusion 
of the absolute standard of life of the wage-earners 
with their share of the national income? I can draw 
no other conclusion from his key sentence. He writes 

. there can be no ground for assuming that a 
redistribution has taken place equal to the rise in 
productivity. . 

But clearly there does not have to ie any vedis- 
tribution, for the workers’ standard of life to rise at 
an equal pace to productivity. By definition a redis- 
tribution of the national income would mean that the 
workers’ standard of life had risen faster than the 
national income. I have personally no doubt that in 
fact since 1939 it has done so, though by no means 
so markedly as many people suppose. Up to 1939 
there had been little or no net redistribution. (See 
Chapter IV of Douglas Jay’s The Socialist Case 
for full summary of the evidence.) All the social 
reforms and direct taxation of the rich, plus trade 
union action, has done no more than balance the 
natural drive of the System, which is to prevent the 
wage-earners’ standard of life from rising at all. But 
that meant that their standard of life rose in fact at 
a pace about equal to the rise in the national income. 
One can argue for ever about the statistics, which, as 
Burns says, are by no means precise; but honestly I 
do not see how one can come to any other broad 
conclusion than that. 

I advance instead an argument which Burns should, 
but I fear will not, accept. If the wage-earners’ 
standard of life in the decisive capitalist countries has 
declined from the level of the hungry Forties (which 
was what Marx said it would do and what Stalin 
said had in fact happened); or even if it has failed 
to rise with the rising national income, why have the 
British workers in particular remained unaffected by 
the whole Communist case, based consciously and 
unconsciously, on this major premise of Marx? Why 
have the by no means negligible powers of men like 
Pollitt, Horner, Hannington, or the selfless fanaticism 
of Emile Burns’ himself, had literally altnost no effect, 
decade after decade? If their general case broadly 
corresponded with reality how could the years have 
been so totally unfulfilling? 

I remember once putting this issue to the late 
William Rust. He replied that it was all the fault of 
the devilishly effective propaganda of the Social 
Democrats! The difficulty about that reply is that, 
apart from its quite excessive tribute to our propa- 
gandist skill, it is so wildly anti-Marxist. It pushes 
the personal role in history very far indeed. Surely, 
if one accepts the general historical outlook of Marx; 
one must suppose that if the Communist case had 
corresponded with reality it would have been increas- 
ingly believed by the British wage earners? It is 
certain that it is only because they have been able 
steadily to force up their standard of life, not as 
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Burns suggests I suppose, by means of the mechanism 
oi .Capit?;3m, but in-the. teeth of the tendencies of 
Capitalism, that the British wage earners have gone 
Labour instead of Communist. And the confirmation 
of that is that in those parts of the world where the 
Communist case corresponds better with reality it 
has had a substantial effect. 

I have only space to refute briefly two of Burns’s 
numerous distortions of my argument; readers will 
have spotted a good many others for themselves. 
First, he writes that I imply that “the working class 
can only advance in so far as it can get agreement 
from the monopoly Capitalists.” Readers will recall 
that my second article, “The Symbol of the Aircraft,” 
was devoted to saying the opposite. My position is 
precisely that we can only succeed if we confront 
Capitalism with what Burns calls “overwhelming 
industrial and political strength.” Is it not rather 
pathetic to hear the spokesman of Burns’s party talk- 
ing about this necessity? For the inappropriateness 
of the practice and theory of the Communists to 
British conditions has prevented them, after 30 years 
of convulsive effort, from achieving almost any 
strength at all. Second, he ends his article by 
ascribing a formula to me, in inverted commas: 
“keep. working class income proportionate to 
productivity and all will be well”? He writes that 
this formula is “totally unreal.” Indeed it is— 
and it is also a complete invention of his own. 
Whether or not a rise in working class income pro- 
pofttionate to the rise in productivity will suffice to 
. avert slump will depend on all sorts of other cir- 
cumstances at particular times and places. In my 
last article I expressed by own view that in contem- 
porafy America, for example, it would not. In this 
connection I should like to thank Mr. Davis .of New 
York for his admirable letter. 

T cannot ask for space to do more than answer 
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your other correspondents collectively.. What shocked 
seme of them—it was intended to—was that the 


they evidently felt was that: “Here is someone saying 
neither that Marxism is the basis of all human 
thought, nor that it is pernicious nonsense. What 
is to be done about such a fellow as that? ” 

Well, that is just the point. The time has come 
when we really must achieve a rational, adult attitude 
to Marxism. Obviously it is most unlikely that the 
whole of Marxism will-have proved either right or 
wrong. No considerable school of thought in the 
whole of human history ever has. And the emotional 
necessity which people feel to accept or reject Marx 
whole, is simply a reflection of the political passions 
still aroused, after 100 yéars, by him. But if we are 
not to waste the fruits of his genius, we must begin, 
at long last, the task of seeing Marxism as one indis- 
pensable part of the effort to comprehend and so 
control social reality. Joun STRACHEY 

House of Commons. 


COMMERCIALISED AIR 


Sir,—Your comments on Mr. J. Fred Muggs leave 
me more puzzled than evér at your “ doctrinal com- 
mitment,” in your own phrase, against the freedom 
of the air. I’d always understood Socialism to mean 
public ownership of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. ‘ Radio and television are 
none of these. Why then favour a monopoly which 
is, as you state, “the main source of propaganda 
against social change”? ‘To be consistent, you 
should also advocate a State monopoly of publishing, 
the press, the cinema, the theatre, sport, and religion. 
But of course you don’t; and no one would waste a 
word on defending the B. B.C., were it not for the 
technical accident which produced a casual monopoly 
thirty years ago. 

You argue that commercial television will show 
lower taste than the saintly monopoly. Why should 
it? If it offends the public, the advertising result will 
not be obtained; and, like all the critics of free 
television, you write as though all advertising is 
directed to a mass-market. Do the listeners to the 
Third Prograrhnme never buy quality goods? In the 
press, it is the newspapers with small circulation 
which depend on advertising revenue ; and the mass- 
newspapers which can be ‘independent of it. Yet 
which shows better taste—the Manchester Guardian 
or the News of the World? 

Three-quarters of broadcasting output is entertain- 
ment; and free television will give better variety— 
in more senses than one. No one is proposing that 
the B.B.C. should be abolished or even; have its 
revenue diminished; simply that there should be 
other outlets for artists and, even more important, for 
producers Why not try freedom? It has its risks, 
but also, I believe, its virtues. 

But at least let us discuss the question without 
mudslinging. It is untrue that the demand for free 
television comes solely from “ a small pressure group.” 
Everyone I know who has ever had experience of the 
B.B.C. favours freedom of the air—except for Labour 
M.P.s and yourself. And if we are to use the argument 
of guilt from association, bear in mind that those who 
oppose free television put themselves on the same side 
as Lord Halifax and Lord Waverley That, surely, is 
decisive. A. J. P. TAyLor 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE WEATHER MEN 


Sir,—Denis Weaver’s claim that the. present 
average accuracy of the twenty-four-hour forecasts is 
now higher than it has ever been is much more 
cautious than these claims usually are—percentage 
accuracy is often given, with results astonishing to 
readers. I think the eax are so often wrong as 
to be of little use. : 

I have not kept connbibi but there was a typical 
failure on Thursday, June 11. That was, in East 


Anglia at least, a day of unbroken cloud and unceasing 
rain, varying only-from steady drizzle to heavy down- 
pour; the forecast (for South-East England) had been 
—“ Moderate N.W. wind; probably dry, with bright 
periods, but chance of showers at first.” 

The forecasters seem to have no sense of scale, so 
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- that on outstanding meteorological 
‘quite useless. On the day of: the Lynmouth disaster 
articles were neither pro- nor anti-Marxist. What -local 


thunderstorms wete forecast; but in terms no 


- different from usual; the forecast for the day of the 
_great floods in January, when hundreds were killed 


and thousands made homeless, was a stormy- one, but 
again in terms no different from those usual on 
stormy days. During the prolonged frost of early 1947 
a-break was confidently, and wrongly, forecast at least 
twice, and when it did come it took the Met. Office 
unawares. 

~ The forecasts are admittedly right sometimes, but 
as One does not know when they will be right this is 


not much use. Admittedly too, forecasting for six or 


eight hours ahead is very good indeed, and, thus 
limited, is invaluable for flying purposes. But it is 
clearly too much to expect, for more than twelve hours 
ahead, the reliability which the pomp and circum- 
stance of their announcement would suggest. 

In spite of the money that has been spent on fore- 
casting since it began, in spite of Sferics and Radio- 
sondes and the rest, if a man wants to know what 
sort of day it will be, he had much better make his 
own forecast from the direction of the wind and the 
look of the sky; or failing that, ask an experienced 
farmer or seaman. ot J. Brown Dovcias 


THE ROYAL CARNIVAL 


Sir,—Yes, in the whole business, nothing stays with 
more satisfaction in the memory than the good- 
natured candour of Kingsley Martin’s article, Low’s 
downright cartcons in the Manchester Guardian, and 
the human nature of the two Queens : the young wife 
and mother set on doing her whole duty in a spun- 
out ‘mystery procedure to which it has pleased the 
Church, as by law established, to compel her, and the 
stalwart ruler of Tonga full of happiness in her open 
carriage in the rain with the friendly pale faces 
hooraying to her. J. W. Robertson Scotr 


Sir,—May a generally appreciative reader say that 
he finds your editorial and other comments on the 
Coronation dreary and superficial? They range from 
ruffied rationalism to near-Tory heart-throb ; but 
surely we have lived long enough in the psychological 
period to be able to go a little deeper than either 
of these ? 

When the Archbishop of Coatctinny teferred to the 
country at the Coronation as “not far from the 
Kingdom of God” he would have been nearer the 
truth if he had said “ not far from the kingdom of the 


gods.” Has Jung written in vain? In my experience, 


most of those who enthused about the Coronation were 
well aware that the religious-ceremonies and the oaths 


had very little of their overt meaning as applied toa 


sovereign whose powers are little, if any, greater than 
that of a President. But for a few hours they were 
admitted to the world of the dream, where archetypes 


flit 10 and fro with the eternal fascination of the 
unconscious. The more rational we become, the — 


more real. become the old gods beneath the threshold. 
Pageantry and ceremonial are the age-long techniques 


of magical manipulation of forces unknown to and. . 
uncontrollable by the thinking intellect ; and-events  ~ 


like the Coronation, in a world increasingly deprived 


of religion, will become not less, but constantly more, ” 
necessary if outbursts both tragic and destructive are ey 


to be avoided. God save the Queen ! 
Cave Cottage, P. D. TURNER 
Oakridge Lynch, Stroud. 


Sir,—It is sad that your treatment of the Corona- 
tion has put Mr. Gerald Lewis into such a bad temper, 
and one wonders what private frustration it is that 


makes him so cross. But surely his own reactions 
consist of the pot calling the kettle black. He ful- ~ 
minates against arrogance though he himself haughtily 
pours scorn-on the 98 per cent. of the nation who ~ 
disagree with him. His Welsh friend who regarded e 
just the proverbial mother who arrogantly observed ~ 
that her son was the only man in the regiment ve 


the 50,000 enthusiasts around him as “morons ” 


was not out of step. 
His scorn for the working people in back streets — 
who put out flags proclaims his own mental — 


superiority. -He naively forgets that no one forced © : 


occasions they are 
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them to celebrate and if he had told them that they 
were servile, they would have joyfully rolied him in. 
the mud. 

He condemns you roundly for not accusing the 
Queen of superciliousness when she happily.:-waves 
to the acclaiming crowds and for. finding it a natural 
reaction of unaffected pleasure. As for the schoolboy 
pages, subdued for a few hours into dignified .and 
decorous behaviour, if in fact they are weak faced and 
arrogant he can soothe himself with an assurance 
that by this time their contemporaries at school have 
no doubt told them where they get off... . 

It may be that .the Coronation celebrations have 
got somewhat out of hand, but surely that is a fault 
on the right side. GEOFFREY E. HowarpD 
. 43 Egerton Crescent, 

London, S.W.3. 


BOOTLAND 


Sir,—Mr. Duerden’s Bootland resembles more 
the world inside Boots’ Library than that round 
about it. For instance, I, a Bootlander (or Freebooter?) 
born and bred, never heard anyone outside an 
Thirkell novel refer to “the dear dear Vicar.” I expect 
Mr. Duerden thinks that vicars commonly address 
their parishioners as “dear lady” and ejaculate 
“Bless my soul!” But then I fancy, from the 
slight evidence of his misquotation from The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, that Mr. Duerden’s acquaintance with 
churches has gone no further than The Way of all 
Flesh. To: judge only by the most superficial evidence, 
these churches in “the better-class residential 
suburbs.’ are ever-flowing fountains of money and 
support for many quiet, long-continued good causes ; 
hypocrisy, if it is that, is apt to come expensive to 
the hypocrite. But Mr. Duerden’s tone has the 
sneering uneasiness characteristic of those who feel 
impelled to discredit—the exact inflection of one 
schoolboy calling another schoolboy “‘ pi ’—what- 
ever sets up to have a higher principle than their 
own, 

Even Mr. Duerden concedes that we fought 
“ quite honourably ” in the war (observe the force 
of that “ quite”). It was, of course, “ without having 
the faintest idea what it was all about.” We might 
perhaps have known better had we been constant 
readers of the Daily Worker. But alas! Wisdom 
at that entrance was, and is, quite shut out. So we 
blunder on by our dim lights. “ Good sticks, happy 
in a small way,” we like pottering in our gardens, 
making our own clothés, going to the cinema when 
there’s an English film on, listening to Handel and 


Mrs. Dale, reading our New STATESMAN & NATION. 


So far from living the life of luxury suggested by 
your correspondent Mr. Walkden, most of us are 
thrifty ; some, mainly elderly ladies, live on little 
else but their pride, their principles, and their past, 
We economise to send our children to “good” 


schools ; we think that a good education will be worth 
more to them than television and 10s. a week pocket-. 


money. If this convicts us of snobbery, then it is 
a conviction from which a number of Left-wing 
politicians cannot be exempted either. : 

We are not entirely insensitive to criticism. We 
have, after all, provided a good deal of the strength 
and leadership of Socialism. We may grumble at 


the Welfare State, but we have not refused to pay for. 


it. And has any other social group in history assisted 
so mildly at its own demotion and impoverishment ? 
We know that “ suburban” is a superlative of con- 
tempt. Sometimes we move to W.C,1, to avoid the 
taint of it ; but we still show our obsession by writing 
in savage terms of our early environment. 

Were I writing from the opposite point of view, 
which would be much more fun, I might mention some 
hideous facts Mr. Duerden has left out—e.g., our little 
girls tend to be obsessed with ponies and dream 
daydreams in which they are the adored young 
mistresses of faithful white-headed 
little boys 
we have a Tudor Television Shoppe with thatched 
toof. Most of all we lack or conceal that warm 
community spirit that makes an East End street a 
family concern ; our Coronation trimmings were shy, 
shame-faced, individualistic. 

Yet all this makes for variety. The pea 
suburb contains an exceptional mixture of occupations, 
cultures and outlooks—far more, at least, than -the 


an Angela 


butlers; our: 
say “Gosh!” instead of “Blimey!” ;. 





typical proletarian -area.. Anyway, generalisations 
on character show only the bias of the speaker.” “A 
photograph taken from the top of Nelson’s Column 
will be interesting, not for the truth of the picture, 
but for the angle of vision. Where the writer is a 
great personality—a Pope or a Shaw—prejudice 
may be exciting. But merely destructive writing 
is sterile. A coherent society can hardly be founded 
on mutual contempt and neo-puritanical scorn. 
Dost thou think because thou art virtuous there shall 
be no more Whist Drives in the Parish Hall ? 
MARGARET HIGGINSON 
Sutton, Surrey. : 


MOROCCAN NATIONALISM 

Sir,—Mr. Werth repeats the old Residence- 
inspired fable that the Moroccan leaders are “ much 
less experienced’ than those in Tunisia. Can he 
provide one single proof (not surmise) to prove his 
Statement ? If that statement were true, Balafrej, the 
Secretary of the Istiqlal, would not be regarded at 
the U N. and in Washington as one of the wisest and 
most level-headed leaders the oriental world can boast 
at present. 

When Mr. Werth states that the Moroccan 
nationalists no longer “ believe much in American 
support ” he says the exact opposite of what is true. 
Not only have the nationalists recently doubled the 
circulation of their regular periodical in New York 
but have added to it an important monthly review 
which has instantly met with a spectacular success. 
From intimate personal knowledge I can assure Mr. 
Werth that the nationalists are putting their trust 
more and more in the Americans. 

Equally unfounded is Mr. Werth’s statement that 
the Sultan and the nationalists believe that it has been 
“a mistake to bring the question of Morocco before 
U.N.” Everything that has happened since December 
only confirms that they are more than ever determined 
to go on airing that question before the U.N. 

Even the existence of “thousands of French 
Mauriacs”’ will not dispel Moroccan suspicions of 
French policies. Incidentally those thousands exist 
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already. ‘For the ranks of Mauriac and his Catholic 
friends have been greatly strengthened only last week 
by the formation of the new Comité France-Maghreb, 
among whose members are Frenchmen of the promin- 
ence of a General Catroux, Georges Duhamel, Sartre, 
Louis Massignon, Francois Mitterand, Albert Camus, 


etc. Though the Moroccans ate of course Pleased 

that at last the iniquity of the Protectorate regime 

should be recognised in France, they no longer place 

their trust in French support, from whatever source, 

but rather in that of friends with less selfish vested 

interests in Morocco. Rom LANDAU 
Barnstaple. © 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Sir,—Although - Angus Wilson in his article 
“Throughout the Country” does not refer by name 
to the Essex Town in which he spent Coronation 
Day, readers. like myself who live there will not 
fail to recognise where he was. I, too, was present 
at the firework display, for which the townspeople can 
thank. certain masters and senior boys cf that very 
school to which Angus Wilson refers so unkindly. 
For some hours that rainy day, when most people 
were enjoying television or the wireless in the dry 
and comfort of their homes, these masters and boys, 
who were entitled to a holiday, dug holes, erected 
poles for the set pieces and worked in the wet and 
mud preparing for the firework display—all for the 
benefit of the “ bubonic” townspeople! The masters 
were there again at night to let off the fireworks. 

In rendering this service, the school associated 
itself with the life of the town in a manner which 
is almost a tradition with the school. 

By keeping tive scholars together “to observe the 
pyrotechnics” the headmaster did what I imagine 
any sensible person would have done having the 
care and responsibility of about 200 boys and girls 
between the ages of 11 and 18 years. Of course, 
the townspeople did not object—they are not so 
narrow-minded. H. C. STAcEy, 

Saffron Walden. Town Clerk 











The life of the world is compli- 
cated, and what is important in it 
depends on your point of view. 
Politics matter, and so do economics, 
because they affect human lives. 
But so also does religion, and wé are 

‘ not likely to forget in these days that 
what men believe can have surprising 
results on what they do about the 
world. 

The Bible Society has agents in all 








What's going on bere ? 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


Edited by John Eric Fenn. 


is the most recent Report now available and is of interest 
to all concerned with the spread of the Christian religion. 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


parts of the world. Its job is to 
publish the Bible in the languages of 
the world and get it distributed as 
widely as possible. Each year its 
Popular Report provides a unique 
survey of the Christian enterprise 
against the background of political 
and social events, written from the 
point of view of a Society which is a 
necessary auxiliary to all the Churches 
(except Rome). 


Price 1/- (post free 1/3) 


| Available from 
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LORD PAKENHAM 
Born to Believe 


N Lord Pakenham’s career there has been two 
major crises,-his joming the Labour Party 
and his joining the Church of Rome. In this 
intensely personal book he retraces the steps 
which led him to these decisions. There are 
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many amusing anecdotes and skillful character . 
sketches. 
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The latest and last of 
the famous Word Books 





‘His nobility of character transfigures every 
page .. . this book is studded with many con- _ 
versational gems which must rank as_collector’s 
pieces.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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‘A spirited and attractive volume.’ 
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The Lifeof George Sand 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


‘Lelia is a work that will enhance M. Maurois’s’ 
already high reputation and provide his readers 
with many days of pleasure and instruction.’ 
Harold Nicolson in the OBSERVER. 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
Illustrated 25s. net 
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A handbook for combatants 
in the Sex War 
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Two New Novels 
Honour the Shrine 
Francis Clifford 


Anovel of heroic action in Burma 
in 1943. 12s. 6d. net 


The Land that 
Touches Mine 
John Sanford © 


‘Uncommonly well written.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 12s. 6d. net 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF FICTION 
Robert Liddell 


‘You will find endless material for discussion and thought in this brilliant analysis of - 
the art of the novelist’. OXFORD MAIL ‘12s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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ELIZABETH I 
& Her Parliaments 
J. E. Neale 


‘This narrative is one of the most important 
works of history of recent years.’ 
FINANCIAL TIMES 
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FABER BOOKS _ 


ae View 


WALTER DELA MARE | 
‘An excellent craftsman estimating the sincesity a 


and skill of others in a craftsmanlike way . . . just, 
scholariy, sensible fair.’ — sIR HAROLD 
NICOLSON: Observer. istinguished and dis- 
criminating.’—PETER evant Daily Mail. A 
collection of Mr. de la Mare’s critical writings 


and reviews, introduced by LORD DAVID CECIL, & 
» Book Society Recommendati:n. 18/~ —~ 


Terror Machine 


Germany, eas told by a former Russian 
high official. With 

CRANKSHAW and ERNST REUTER, Burgomaster 
of Berlin. 25/- 


Sir Albert Howard in India 
‘LOUISE E. HOWARD 


Lady Howard describes the career and work of 
Sir Albert during his residence.in India, where 
he carried out 26 years of intensive research 


into the agricultural problems of the East. 21/- 4 


The Work of 
Sir Robert McCarrison 
edited by H. M. SINCLAIR 


This volume has been produced in honour of 


Sir Robert’s 75th birthday, It contains his 


more important pa) and lectures’ on nutri- 
tional research, oncheced 


work and achievement. (30/-). His classic 


Nutrition and Health, the Cantor Lectures 


for 1936, is also available. (12/6). 


The Open Stage 


RICHARD SOUTHERN 


The open stage which Mr. Southern discusses 

is the simple platform, discarding the picture- 
proscenium and orthodox illusionist 

scenery. He is concerned not merely with the 

historical aspects. of this stage but chiefly © 

with its use in the exciting li 

it offers—today. With 14 drawings. ° 12/6 


A History of the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College A. K. CLARKE 


A centenary history of the great public school 
for girls founded by Dorothew lie as part 
of her scheme for obtaining highér education 
for women. Illustrated with photographs. 10/6. 


Oxfordshire 
A revised and 
the “Shell Guide” to Oxfordshire, not 


including the City of Oxford. Photographs on | 
every page and 2 pages of coloured maps. 12/6 — 


Plants in the City 
H. & N. SCHNEIDER 
* For children who live in towns . . . a fascina- 


to nature study, ‘explaining a 


ting introduction 

the broad outlines of biology and su 
(with illustrations) — that the 

can carry out .for themselves. Sohn OF 


London’s. With over 90 drawings. 9/6 


The New Way to Better Hearing : 


V. L. BROWD M.D. 


of the ‘Department Py bene plage Z 
of the t of at : 
New York Polyclinic Hospital and Medical — 
School since 1938, sets out the details of his 
successful method of improving defect 


hearing through “ a Re-education.” _ 
With 8 pages of colour plates, charts, om ‘si 


diagrams. 12/6 — 4 
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Prep school boys at the time of the Boer War 
first discovered P. G. Wodehouse.* By the year 
of George V’s Coronation he was an idol of the 
minority of boys who like some flavour of 
realism in school stories. His serials in The 
Captain were gloated over—in the full and often 
abused Stalky and Co. sense of the word—and 
demanded as birthday presents in book form. 
Mr. Wodehouse had been at Dulwich in the 
Nineties, but the schools he wrote about, notably 
Wrykyn, suggest Eton or Winchester. It was a 
period of transition in the public school world. 
The missionary zeal of Hughes had lost fire. 
Dean Farrar had become a joke. The inverted 
snobbery of the common man had not yet 
arrived to twist the old school tie into knots. 
ea hig of The Captain were conscious of 

“gentlemen” and were devoted to 
. sl cricket and the ragging of vulnerable 
masters and of swots. The only cloud on their 
horizon was fear that they might have to go into 
a bank or the city. 

This embryo stage in the extraordinary career 
of Mr. Wodehouse is relevant to all he has done 
since. His loyalty to the standards of the society 
he. is describing is unbounded, but not quite un- 
critical. He brought down upon himself indig- 
nant protests for uttering the heresy that the 
average public-school boy rather suspects that 
his XV or XI will be beaten by its traditional 
rivals and does not much care—reserving fierce 
and genuine competition for house matches. 
Mr. Wodehouse even hinted at darker goings on. 
‘A senior in A Prefect’s Uncle warns a junior 
against the “ beast with a green complexion and 
an oily smile,” who “comes up and calls you 
‘old cha-ap’ and wants you to swear eternal 
friendship.” The junior is bidden, in the tone 
of an old-fashioned Confirmation tract, to “tell 
him it’s not good enough—squash him.” 


Experiments in verbal fooling, some of them 
successful, are to be found im these school 


stories, and their descriptive passages vividly 
convey a vanished atmosphere and make them 
among the best of their kind. There is no better 
public-school story, except the primeval Tom 
Brown, than Mr. Wodehouse’s Mike. Two of 
the sides of Mr. Wodehouse’s genius, which 
were later to make his name with adult readers, 
appeared in his Captain days. He created 
Psmith and small boys made a cult of that 
endearingly loquacious old Etonian, tried to imi- 
tate him in the class room and paid the physical 
penalty of six of the best. The other hint of 
things to come was derived from. Edwardian 
visits to America where the quick ear of Mr. 
Wodehouse heard Bowery slang and introduced 
his version of it, still through The Captam, into 
an English preparatory school. As early as 1904 
he sought to break new ground, but the Ukridge 
he then produced was not a best seller and had 
to be rewritten some fifteen years later. 

Until the first war (which found Mr. Wode- 
house at the age of thirty-three) he was better 
known, as a story-teller for adults and as.a 
musical comedy librettist, in America than in 
Britain. Then, in 1916, he wrote the first of 





*The Inimitable feeves, Big Money, Right Ho 
— Leave it to Psmith, The Be as the a 
y-P. G. Wopruwouse. Penguin Books. 2s. each. 





_ Wooster’s Progress 


the Jeeves stories. Bertie Wooster, who was 


’ Gilbert the Filbert, taken from the stage and put 


into print, was thus born in the year of the 
Battle of the Somme. Gilbert and Bertie had, 
as “nuts,” carried, through the decade after the 
death of Victoria, a tradition that stretched back 
beyond Lord Dundreary and the mashers to the 
macaronis. They died on the Somme and, ever 
since, Mr. Wodehouse has gaily been singing 


_their swan song. A sense of creative power must 
‘have come upon him as he resurrected Wooster 


from the ashes of the battlefield. His output 
became prodigious. His appetite, like that of 
his readers, grew with eating. From time to 
time, he once remarked, “I would feel the 
Blanding Castle craving creep over me, but I 
had the manhood to content myself with a small 
dose.” The Saga Habit got him in the end and, 
in his own words, “ once a man who could take it 
or leave it alone, I had become an addict.” So 
had a huge and eminent public on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The once schoolboy cult grew and grew until 
1939. Mr. Belloc called Mr. Wodehouse the 
best living writer of English. Mr. Priestley 
called him superb. Sir Compton Mackenzie 
remarked that he was beginning to exhaust the 
superlatives of his critics: Punch observed that 
to. criticise him was like taking a spade to a 
souffié. Correspondents, learned and facetious, 
argued with a wealth of quotation, hitherto 
reserved for Sherlock Holmes and Trollope, 
about the evidence for and against Bertie 
Wooster having a receding chin. Mr. Wode- 
house joined in with the official statement that 


‘Bertie’s chin is “ undoubtedly opisthognathous.” 


The Public Orator at Oxford asked, not very 
aptly, when the Vice-Chancellor was admitting 
Mr. Wodehouse to a D.Litt., “ Petroniumne 
dicam an Terentium nostrum ?” But the Public 


‘Orator made amends by working Bertie and 


Jeeves, Mulliner and Lord Emsworth, Psmith, 
the Honourable Augustus Fink-Nottle and the 
Empress of Blandings into Latin verses. 

That apotheosis was in 1939. Soon a witch 
hunt had started, provoked by Mr. Wodehouse’s 
broadcasts from Germany. As an essay in de- 
tachment, they were magnificent. But they were 
not war, and some at least of their author’s fans 
feared that the experience would have knocked 
the nonsense out of him. It did nothing of the 
sort. Bertie survived D-Day as he had survived 
the Somme. The only sign to be found in the 
books since the war that time has marched on 
is that, here and there, 4 date has changed, a gag 
been brought up to date. Gregory Peck, Betty 
Grable and even Gatsby are mentioned. An 
aunt has her ankle tickled and says that such a 
thing has not happened to her since the York 
and Ai Hunt Ball of 1921. Thirty years 
ago she would have said the ball of 91; other- 
wise she and her fellow troupers in the musical 
comedy cast might still be riding in hansoms. 

’ Only once has Mr. Wodehouse publicly lost 
his temper, and that was when, in the Thirties, 
he went to Hollywood at an enormous fee and 
was given little or nothing to do. That struck 
at the core of the professional artist in him and 
there was an unwonted savagery of satire in his 
secret history of Hollywood as it is “whispered 
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over the frosted malted milk when the boys get 
together in the Commissary.” Messrs. Levitsky 
and Schnellenhammer of the Perfecto-Zizzbaum 
Corporation fell far below the genial and gentle- 
manly standards of the “Guvnor” and. the 
Gaiety, consule Ed. Sept. Based thus on a static 
scenario, Mr. Wodehouse has made his comic 
spirit timeless and carried it to perfection. As 
Lamb argued that the Restoration dramatists 
were not smutty but rather movers in an a-moral 
fairyland, so Mr. Wodehouse is, in essence, out- 
side period. His young men of the Drones 
Club, although one of them laments that he is 
“ twenty-bally-six and no getting away from it,” 
are teen-agers—as is their creator. They regard 
women with suspicion, as being spoil-sports in 
middle age and an incitement to goofy senti- 
mentality in youth. At her best, a girl has the 
virtues of a plucky scrum half; the moment she 
gets too lovely and too feminine, there is liable 
to be trouble ahead for a Drone. The attitude 
to “S.A.” is summed up in Madeline Bassett 
who was (or rather is—all Mr. Wodehouse’s 
characters stand still in time) “ undeniably of an 
attractive exterior—slim, svelte, if that’s the 
word, and beautifully equipped with golden hair 
and all the fixings.” 

Mr. Wodehouse knows what he is about in 
working, through more than two generations, 
within the same strictly confined conventions. 
They allow him full play to exploit a natural 
genius for farcical plot and situation, for comic 
character and for foolery with words. The gap 
between a writer who wins a smile and one who 
is worth a burst of uncontrollable laughter. has 
been leapt time and time again by Mr. Wode- 
house. The feat is hard to analyse, but it is as 
easily recognisable as is the skill of a juggler 
who can keep six balls in the air at once. There 
is no half-way house in juggling; it is either a 
tour de force or a flop. Had not Mr. Wode- 
house been apparently impervious, since he left 
scheol, to the impact of the outside world, -he 
must have lost heart. This resilient toughness 
in him is the esthetic marvel of the age. 

Even at the height of his reputation between 
the wars, he was something of a mystery to 
the curious in Britain. He never spread him- 
self at literary parties. Glimpses of him showed 
a sturdy, friendly figure that might have been 
on holiday from presiding over the Upper 
Fourth. An enviable library ina Mayfair house 
gave a clue to what lay behind the infinitely deft 
tricks of style and the delicious jazzing of quota- 
tions. That half-hint of gravity is tantalisingly 
always there, just audible as an undertone ‘to 
the sometimes almost mechanical perfection of 
the humour. Bertie and his friends score direct 
hits with bread pellets on the cold table in the 
coffee room at the Drones, and gambol, in un- 
inhibited musical comedy style, in great houses. 
They are intent on secing life, as it was to-be 
seen from the stalls when the orchestra has 
struck up the latest song hit, but, as Mr. Wode- 
house once reminded them, “on the other hand, 
there is an aunt in the background equally in- 
tent and determined that they shall see 
reason.” A girl, from whom Bertie made-one 
of his many narrow escapes, said to him: 
“There’s a sort: of woolly-headed duckiness 
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-about you.” So there is, and so readers would 


always have him be—but is this the ultimate * 


view of Mr. Wodehouse? Is he not, perhaps, 
an aunt in disguise? If the mask were stripped 
from that face, with its-blandly unfading smile 

- of half a century’s standing, would there be 
revealed the features of Jeeves? 

Jeeves, as the current jargon of criticism puts 
it, is “important.” He is eternal, not a valet, 
a gentleman’s gentleman, but the incarnation of 
our elders who always win in the long run. 
Scratch Jeeves, and you will find the house- 
‘masters of Mr. Wodehouse’s youth. ‘Nothing 
ruffies them. They are never shocked. : Their 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTLAND’S REPLY 
TO A REPROOF FROM JOHN KNOX 


Said the bitter Man of Thorns to me, the white 
Rose-Tree : 

“* That wonted love of yours is but an ass’s bray— 

"Fhe: beast who called to beast, 

And kicked the world away !” 

(All the wisdom of great Solomon 

Held in an ass’s bray.) 


When body to body, soul to soul 

Were bare in the fire of night 

As body to grave, as spirit to Heaven or Hell, 
What did we say ? 

** Ah, too soon we shall be air— 

No pleasure, anguish, will be possible. 
Hold back the day ! ” 

For in this moment of the ass-furred night 
_ You called the hour of the Beast, was born 
All the wisdom of great Solomon 

From the despised clay ! 

All the wisdom of Solomon f 
Held in an ass’s bray. 


EpirH SITWELL 


THE TIGER 


Ay, in the bairntime o the year . . 

no tae be ate, but made at hame.. 

his tail saltit, claws pared, 

tae be stawed in a cage an tamed; exploitit 
bi ilka bairker in the traid. 


There, tae this day, he dozes on 

teased by the simmer’s glitteran fiees. 
Moth-eaten, wearie . . a pastime for bairns, 
a kin o curiositie 

tae while awa an eftirnuin. 


Whit dreams maun brek his: dozin whiles, 
eftir he’s wolfed his horse-flesh doun, 

in days o mair nor ordnar. heat ! 

Dreams o his braw airly days 

whan forests shuddered at his tread. 


Days whan, gaein doun a street, 

a saw wad be left hauf thro the log 

the huir forget tae claim her fee 

her customer tae rin awa 

whan thieves wad stop rinnin. policemen chasin 
dollars wad lie on the trays unchanged 

lame legs wad walk blin een see 

the very daid rise up at his voice an 

syne peel aff the channersome grave ! 


Ay, then nae maitter whaur he gaed 
money-lenders slunk awa 

law-sharks fairly gnashed their teeth 
the blin mous wer cleansed 

an the auld: men plottit for his life. 


But noo he gans an wnco gait, 
consortin wi mair pooerfu freends 


culture is atte that they are able, from the 
ringing of the bell that summons to before- 
breakfast prep., smoothly to patronise their 
young barbarians. They know the boys rely 
on them, and cannot do without them. They 
know, too, that the boys know that they have 
a shrewd eye to the main chance. The class is 
putty in their hands—and rather likes it. But 


they give a perpetual uneasy feeling that the 
fun will not last for ever. 


“Who ‘was the poet chappie?” Bertie may 
be imagined asking Jeeves, “‘ who hoped to feast 
till morning, and then the clock struck twelve 
and there was a knock on the door?” 


Six P 
Six Poems 
the wolf the boar the anaconda 


eaters o human flesh. Medea 
self-righteous unhorrifeed Thyestes. 


An noo he is auld an mealie-moued 

stuck in some smelly neuk o the zoo 

his voice, whan he croaks, is Caiaphas’s. 
Tom Scott 


THE NORTHERN ISLANDS: 


In favoured summers 

These islands have the sun all to themselves 

And light a toy to play with, weeks on end. 

The empty sky and waters are a shell 

Endlessly turning, turning the wheel of light, 

While the tranced waves run wavering up the 
sand. 

The beasts sleep when they can, midnight or 

midday. 

Stimiberion on i into unending brightness. 

The green, green fields give too much, are too 
rank 


With beautiful beasts for breeding or for slaughter. 
The horses, glorious useless race, are leaving. 
Have the old ways left with them, and the faith, 
Lost in this dream too comfortable and goodly 
‘To make room for a blessing ? Where can it fall ? 
The old ways change in the turning, turning light, 
Taking and giving life to life from life. 

EDWIN Muir 


NOTHING IS LOST 
Nothing is lost. 
We are too sad to know that, or too blind ; 
Only in visited moments do we understand. 
It is not that the dead return— 
They are about us always, though unguessed. 


This pencilled Latin verse é 
You dying wrote me, ten years past and more, 
Brings you as much alive to me as the self you 

wrote it for, 
Beloved, as I read your words 
With no word but Alas. 


Lines in a letter, lines in a face 
Transmit unbroken life : the boy has written 
His father across his forehead, and as we burn 
Our bodies up each seven years, 
His own past self has left no plainer trace. 


Nothing dies. 
The cells pass on their secrets, we betray them 
y : in a freckle, in the way 
We walk, recall some ancestor, 
And Adam. in the colour of our eyes. 


And on the face of the new born, 
Before the soul has taken full Possession, 
There pass, as over a screen, in succession 
‘The images of other beings ; 
Face after face looks out, and then i is gone, 
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_. “Mr, James Elroy Flecker,” Jeeves replies, 


“ acontemporary, younger by three years, of Mr. 
Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. He referred in 
the poem to which you allude, sir, to a ‘ shining, 


tall and cold Authority,’ that took his hand and 


he was led away.” 


Will the clock ever strike twelve for Bertie * 


Wooster? Will that shining, tall and cold 


Authority ever take him by the hand? 


Evi- 


dently not yet, for the Penguins have just found 


him a nest and, as he might well say—for he is 


no fool—the Penguin is a downy bird, knowing _ 


in the ways of best-sellers. 
A. P. RYAN 


Nothing is lost, for all in love survive. 
I lay my cheek against his sleeping limbs 
To feel if he is warm, and touch in him 
Those children whom no shawl could warm, 
No arms, no grief, no longing could revive. 


Thus what we see, or know, 
Is only a tiny portion at the best 
Of the life in which we share ; an iceberg’s crest 
Our sunlit present, our partial sense, 
And deep supporting multitudes below. 
ANNE RIDLER 


SIROCCO AT DEYA 
(for Will Price) 
How most unnatural-seeming, yet how proper : 
The sea like a cat with fur rubbed the wrong way, 
As the sirocco with its furnace flavour 
Dashes at full tilt- around the village 
[‘‘ From every-which-a-way, hot as a two-buck 
pistol,’’} 
Stripping green clives from the blown-back 
boughs, 

Scorching the roses, blowing sand in the eyes ; 
While sianderous tongues in the small cafés 
And in the tightly-shuttered granite houses 
Clack defamation, incite and invite 
Knives to consummate their near-murders. 
Look up, a great grey cloud broods nonchalant 
On the mountain top nine hundred feet above us, 
Motionless and turgid, blotting out the sun, 
And from it sneers a supercilious Devil : 
** Mere local wind : no messenger of mine.” 

ROBERT GRAVES 


THE GARDEN PARTY 


Above a stretch of still unravaged weald 

In our Black Country, in a cedar-shade, 

I found shared out in tennis-courts, a field 
Where children of the local magnates played. 


And I grew envious of their moneyed ease 

In Scott Fitzgerald’s unembarrassed vein. 

Let prigs, I thought, fool others as they arg 
I only wish I had my time again. 


To crown a ‘itidiion as contrived 

As any in The Beautiful and Damned, 
The phantom of my earliest love arrived. 
(1 shook absurdly as I shook her hand.) _ 


As dusk drew in on cultivated cries, 

Faces hung péarls upon a cedar-bough; 
And gin could blur ‘the glitter of her eyes, 
But it’s too late to learn to tango now. 


My father, of a more submissive school, 


‘Remarks the rich themselves are always sad. 


There is that sort of equalising rule; 


- But theirs is all the youth we might have had. 
DONALD Daviz 
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POR WHOM THE 
CLOCHE TOLLS 


A Scrap-book of the Twenties 
ANGUS WILSON 


With pictures by 
Philippe Jullian 


A gay book 
about the Bright 
Young People 

of the : 
Nineteen 
Twenties. 


10s, 6d, 


PORTRAIT OF THE 
PRINCE REGENT 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


A vivid study of the most intelligent and 
amusing English Prince since Charles Il, 
Miss Stuart has included much fresh or 





unfamiliar material, and the great events 


of the Regency period provide a colour- 
ful background to the narrative. ‘May be 
considered the best of Miss Stuart’s bio- 
graphies.’ 
With 8 plates. 18s. 


THE MIND AND ART 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT 


RICARDO QUINTANA 


Professor Quintana’s book which has for 
some time been unobtainable in this 
country, is not a biography but a study 
of the writings and ideas of Swift as one 
of.the most powerful and brilliant lit- 
erary figures of the early 18th century. 
The present reprint contains a new pre- 
face, a new series of notes, and a short 


additional bibliography. 218, 
6 


THE HILL OF HOWTE 


L. A. G. STRONG 


‘An unusual. and fascinating story this, 
often frightening in its intensities of 
passion and fear, of beauty and degrada- 
tion. But above all, told with a verve 
and spontaneity of words which .at 
times has almost a lyrical quality.’ 

NORMAN WALKER (Dy. Sketch) 12s. 6d. 
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A SELECTION FOR SUMMER 


THE RISE OF MODERN COMMUNISM 

by Massimo. Salvadori 

This, a brilliantly devastating study of a modern and ex- 
panding menace—can it be contained, can it be liberalised or 


changed from within? This is an important book and we 
publish it on June 29 at the low price of 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERER IN THE WIND 
by Cecil S. Webb 


The author, Superintendent of Dublin Zoo, has written a re- 
markable account of the animals he has known and whose 
lives he has studied and understood. The result is the most 
perceptive animal book since Elephant Bill. With 51 magni- 
ficent photographs. June 29 21s. 


INVITATION TO AN EASTERN FEAST 

by Austin Coates 

A multitude of fascinating photographs illustrate this 
sparkling peregrination through modern Indian and Burmese 


life recounted with the wit and charm one would expect from 
the distinguished composer’s son. June 22 21s. 


SPAIN RESURGENT 
by Sir Robert Hodgson 


Moderate but authoritative, this book appears at a singularly 
opportune time. In his foreword The Earl of Selborne 
writes that it is admirably designed to introduce the English 
speaking peoples to Spain. 20 illus. 21s. 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
A selection from his works by Kenneth Hopkins 


This selection made by Kenneth Hopkins as a tribute to the 
author on his eightieth birthday and a treat to his countless 
admirers. June 22 12s. 6d. 


RT. HON. L. S. AMERY. 
My Political Life. Volume One 


‘‘ It is impossible to do justice to the wealth of good things 
in Mr. Amery’s pages, to his brilliant thumb-nail sketches 
of his contemporaries, or the amusing and surprising incid- 
ents in which this fearless, generous, kind-hearted champion 
engaged.’’ ARTHUR BRYANT—Sunday Times. 26illus. 25s. 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 


HUTCHINSON & COMPANY (PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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ON FORTY POUNDS ? 

Green Gold and Granite. By Wenvy HALtt. 

Max Parrish. ..17s. 6d. 

Normandy and Brittany. By RaLtpH DuTTON. 
Batsford. 18s. 

The Heart of Norway. By FRANK NoEL STAGG. 
Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

French Life and Landscape. Vol. Two: 
Southern France. By ALFRED FirtH. Elek 


18s. 
Italy on Borrowed Time. By HENRY GIBBS. 
Farrolds. 15s. 


The test of a good travel book is, I suppose, 
that it should decide one instantly to down tools, 
hurl the office files in Mr. Bagshaw’s face, pack 
one’s traps, tuck a little extra currency into one’s 
boot, and be off. In this respect, books about 
France start with a clear advantage, and here they 
must be sandwiched between matter of less 
attraction. 

One can only speak as one finds, and I cannot 


pretend that Wendy Hiall’s “Green. Gold and - 


Granite has given me any wish to hasten to 
Finland, great country though it be. The photo- 
graphs are somewhat sad and austere and include 
a portrait bust in granite, a tentile factory, and a 
bearded peasant “ rocking to the rhythm of his 
kantele,” a sort of harp made originally of pike- 
bones. Does your heart sink as deep as mine at 
the mention of the word ‘rune?’ Miss Hall 
has much to tell us of “the great . primeval 
minstrel’? Vdinaimdinen, of Imarinen’s wooing 
of the Maid of Pohja, of f Ukko, and of the fiftieth 
rune, part of which apparently goes: - 

O thou good horse, breathe upon me, 

O thou draught-foal, snort upon me, 

Breathe thou a vapour bath around me, ; 

Send thou warmth throughout the bathroom. 

A description of life on a farm is not ‘unlike 
the ménage Starkadder itself, with Marjatta up at 
5 and cleaning out the shippen, removing the 
dung to the fields, washing the cows, sending the 

‘ churns to the Co-operative dairy, and then settling 
down in the kitchen to “a great pan of rye 
porridge’? to which sili (herring in brine) and 
vinegar-soused beetroot may be added if desired. 
Something nasty in the woodshed turns out to 
be the Saturday night communal bain vapeur, 
or sauna, in which the participants slash each 
other with whisks of birch leaves in a temperature 
of 200°F. The general effect of this conscientious 
book is lowering. 

The many delighted readers of The Land of 
France will know what excellence to expect from 
Ralph Dutton’s new French volume, Normandy 
and Brittany, and they will find it there. It is 
embellished with many stunning photographs 
(even the hackneyed Mont St. Michel takes on' a 
New Look) and tedious learning has been 
banished. It is enriched by personal cnthusiasms, 
the author being as pleased with Madame 
Poulard’s omelettes as with the fifteenth-century 
glass in Quimper Cathedral and as impressed 
by a spring morning on the banks of the Orne 
as by the sight of the Louis XV pavilion in which 
Fiaubert wrote Madame Bovary. It is an 
admirably written book, and.a tantalising one, 
jabbing us yet again with the wretched inadequacy 
of our forty pounds. 

.The Heart of Norway is a history of the central 
provinces, and is, as one can well understand, 
“the first book written in English tracing the 
enthralling history of Central Norway. 
Enthralling is hardly the word for the arid pra 
of history that follow (arid through no fault of 
the author). Hereisasample: | 

Rein is one of the districts of Tr@ndelag that is 
richest in tradition. Here Harald Faithair was 
reconciled to his rebellious son Halvdan, and it 
was to Rein that Skule Kongsfostre—son of Earl 

Tosti of England—came when he fied his native 

land after Harald Hardraade’s defeat at Stamford- 

bridge, near York (1066). es ~grandson 
was Baard of Rein, who married Sverre’s sister 

Cecilia, and their son was King Inge II Baardsson. 

There -is, 1 fear, something comical to an 


English ear in some of the names involved— 
Sigrid of Egge, Archibald Borthwick, Bishop 


Bagge (involved in the herring famine), Arch- 
¥ Guttorm ‘(a stickler for the “ ordeal by 
fire’’), Ulrik F. Gyldenlove, and Klippfisk, 
which is a better method of preserving fish than 
ever Stokkfisk was. (“‘ My dear, when Harald 
said he was bringing Jorgen, Ove and Sigurd 
back to supper, I didn’t know which way to turn. 
However, I popped down to Inderdalshytta and 
got one of the big, family-size KLIPPFISK ”’). 
The second volume in the French Life and 
Landscape. series deals with Southern France, 
Mr. Firth covering fully many aspects of this 
enchanting region.’ Is there perhaps a pinch too 
much information for comfort? The French 
Alps send the author darting back to the 
Hercynian convulsions following the carboniferous 
period, while the Pyrenees take us to the Jurassic 
-period which “ buckled them all along their 
axis.”” However, at last one learns what a cwm 
is, if not how to pronounce this modish word, 
there are many fine photographs. The style 
is rich (the Esterel beyond Saint-Raphael 
“ charges the sea; gashed with a myriad wounds, 
its blood-red flank thrusts the turquoise sea 
- violently back”) and the approach occasionally 
rather out of date, with its references to the 
* jaded millionaires »” and “naughty cabarets” 
of Nice ; it is as though one were being warned 
that the monde chic of London cavorts principally 
in and around Hammersmith Broadway. 
Travelling in Italy with Henry Gibbs is an 
agreeable experience, if much of what he has to 
. Say will shock contented library subscribers, with 
their gondola-borne dreams of this magical 
country, out of their skins. I know no book in 
which important and disturbing statistics are 
more gracefully introduced into the text. The 
gondolas are there, of course, and the orange groves 
and the brown-red sails of Venice, but it is not 
with beauty that Italy on Borrowed Time is 
chiefly concerned. The author has much pungent 
comment to make on the Roman Catholic Church, 
the parlous economic conditions and Communism. 
Before the war, this kind of book was sometimes 
called Whither Italy? Mr. Gibbs does not give 
us a precise answer but his stimulating book will 
make us think and, perhaps, provide the answer 
for ourselves. It may not be a happy one. 
ARTHUR 


TRUNDLING THE BALL 
All on a Summer’s Day. By MaArGARET 
HuGues. Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
The Book of Cricket Verse. Edited by GERALD 
Bropriss. Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 
Cricket. By JoHn Artottr. Burke. 21s. 
Bumper. By KetrH Mrter and R. S. 
WHITINGTON. Latimer House. 12s. 6d. 


Len Hutton. By LAURENCE KiTcHIN. Phoenix 
House. 5s. 


Talking of Cricket. By IAN PEEBLes. Museum: 


Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Book of Cricket. By DENZzIL BATCHELOR. 
Collins. 42s. 


“Ours was a very ordinary family,” writes 
Miss Hughes. ‘‘ My three brothers and I played 
cricket on Hampstead Heath, climbed the trees, 
sailed our boats on the Leg-of-Mutton Pond, and 
flew paper aeroplanes during the Schneider Cup 
Trophy Race. We read the Magnet, the Gem, and 
the C no girls’ papers for me 
fought for these weekly issues as they clattered 
through the letter-box.”” Miss Hughes’s father 
hoped for his own cricket team of sons ; instead, 
the sequence of boys was broken by a somewhat 
unusual daughter. For while the sons have made 
no conspicuous impression on the cricket scene, 
the daughter, who has watched every day’s play 
in each of the seven cricket seasons since the war, 
has now written the first book on first-class 
cricket by a woman. What’s more, it is an 


extremely intelligent book, enthusiastic, critical, - 
the background of its time. 


setting cricket against 
It is also a fanatic’s book, poe age A 
Tesulting from 


charts, 
sharply detailed images close, 


The New Statesman and Nation, June 20, 1953 q 


analytical attention and creative sympathy, and ‘ 
a host of arresting phrases showing both shrewd ~ 
psychology and the nervous tension that is the © 


constant companion of the partisan suppotter, 
Miss Hughes, a supporter of Middlesex first and 
last, conveys the excitement of cricket more than 
any writer I know. Her style, despite its flashes, 

still needs tightening up, but all the same if any 
newspaper were sufficiently perceptive to snap her 
up, she would be a welcome addition to the 





press-box—where fanatical interest and a feeling — 


for the occasion, in a cricket, not a sensational | 


sense, are rare enough to be prized. 
The only woman contributor to The Book of 


Cricket Verse is rather surprisingly Wilhelmina ¥ 
Stitch, though, except as an exponent of leg. 


theory, it is difficult to see why she is there at all, 
*“ Life is a game of cricket,” thus he said. 


weeds—how quickly do they spread.” Thus he 


expounded his philosophy ’ and soon. Fortunately — 
not too much of Mr. Brodribb’s hard, scholarly — 


labours have been spent on this sort of stuff, 
There is pathetically little real poetry, though 
what there is is unusual and good. Amongst the 
professional poets the index reveals Tennyson, 
Byron, Chapman, Cowper, Hood, Housman, 
Keats, Blunden, Sassoon, Francis Thompson, and 
Norman Nicholson—not at all a bad XI. 
is a charming poem by Herrick, beginning — 
At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play, 
For Sugar-cakes and Wine 
Or for a Tansie let us pay, 
The loss or thine, or mine. 


If = my Deere, a winner be 
A trundling of the Ball, 
The wager thou shalt — and me, 
And my misfortunes all 


Chapman’s ingenious and aeniian a of 
Nausicaa’s informal beach game. in Book of 
the Odyssey finds .what the editor calls an 
“ illegitimate ” place : 
- Having dined, Nausicaa é 

With ‘other virgins did at stool-ball play, y 
ead-tires laying by. 
Nausicaa, with the wrists of ivory, 
The liking stroke strook, singing first a song. . . 


and there are many good pieces of light verse, 
nostalgic, farcical and critical I liked especially 
George McWilliam’s Epitaph : 
As in life so in death lies a bat of renown, 

Slain by a lorry (three ton) ; 

His innings is over, his bat is laid down : 

To the end.a poor judge of a run. 
Mr. Brodribb might well have widened his scope 
to include Kenneth Allott’s succinct poem on a 
photograph of a village cricket team, and: he 
certainly should have used John Arlott’s Cricket 
at Worcester, a cricket poem if there ever was one. 


But he has done a good pioneer job, and his own 


commentary on epics and incidental 


oe We m 4 
want the turf as smooth as it can be. Remove all | 


There G 





ee eee 


eer 


Se se 


references in literature is amongst the best things 


im an un well 

Mr. Arlott’s Cricket, with five exquisite colour 
plates, is also a most elegant production. This is 
more or less the prose counterpart to Mr. 
Brodribb’s anthology, scissors-and-paste work at 
its very best. Mr. Arlott’s scrapbook, which 


contains a considerable amount of unfamiliar 


material, traces cricket’s history from the Age of 
Scandal to the present day. It is written with 
style and relish, quite one of the most entertaining. 
things Mr. Arlott has done. A typical 18th century 
quotation is taken from the 
Morning Advertiser : 
This day will be played on Walworth Common 4 
great cricket match .. . The gentlemen 
match have subscribed for a Holland smock of one 
guinea value, which will be run for 
wenches, one known by the name of The 


They are to run in drawers only, and there is ex- 
cellent sport expected. Capt. Vinegar, with a great — 
will attend to © 
make a ring, that no civil spectators may be incom 


many of his bruisers and 


moded by the rabble. 


Bumper is altogether sterner stuff, i in which the 
familiar Whitington-Keith Miller writing partner- 


Penny London 


two jolly — 
ittle Bit of — 


who play this 
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The 
OLIVIERS 


A biography by 
FELIX BARKER 


* All honour to Mr. Barker . . . His book 
is a real attempt at an assessment of the 
quality of Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh as artists and as human beings. 
Remarkably well worth reading.’—Daily 


- Telegraph 


With 84 Illustrations 15s. net 


Letters from 
Graham Robertson 


Edited with-an a by KERRISON 
PRESTON. 

“His letters can be recommended to 
everyone who cares for the history of 
taste.” RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday 
Times) 

Hlustrated 30s. net 


For Esme —with 
Love and qualen 


and Other Stories 


}) _ J. D.-SALINGER 


‘He understands children as no English- 


speaking writer has done since Lewis ~ 


Carroll.’——PHILIP TOYNBEE (Observer) 
Book Society Recommend 10s. 6d net 


The .Silent World 
Capt. J. ¥. COUSTEAU 


* An outstanding book on an enthralling 
subject; magnificently illustrated with 
black-and-white photographs and with 
some amazing specimens of- undersea 
colour photography.’— The Listener 


- 104 Illustrations 18s. net 


Winston Churchill 


The Era and The Man 

VIRGINIA COWLES 

‘Her skill in crowding all on to one 
canvas of modest size is praiseworthy.’— 
The Times Literary Supplement 


2nd large impression 
Hlustrated 18s. net 


The Quest of 
Alain-Fournier 


Author of Le Grand Meauines 
ROBERT GIBSON 

‘Mr. Gibson’s biography succeeds 
admirably = conveying the singular 
charm of the man and the writer. — 
MARTIN TURNELL (Spectator) 

Illustrated ; 21s. net 


Nineteen 
to the Dozen 


ARTHUR MARSHALL 


“A master of the short story. "— Spectator 


“One of our funniest men.’ — JOHN 


BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 
2nd impression 8s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 





HARRAP 





June Selections 





FLORENCE 
DESMOND 


BY HERSELF 


Florence Desmond, inimitable imitator of 
stage, screen and radio proves herself a 
natural narrator with this colourful story 

__ of her life both on and off stage. ‘ Widely 
teviewed throughout the national Press 
and broadcast as a feature programme. 
Fully illustrated. 16/- net. — 


The South Africans 
in Australia, 1952-53 
A. G. MOYES 


A graphic description of this important 
match series. -Full statistical section. 
Fully illustrated. 15/- net. . 





The Harrap 
Anthology of Spanish 
Poetry : 
Edit: 1 by JANET H. PERRY, M.A. 
A careful and representative selection 
drawn from the whole field of Spanish 


poetry from the 12th century to the 
present day. E. 16/- net. 


The Importance of 

illiteracy | 

_M. M. LEWIS, M.A, PhD. 
An investigation of a grave iaiala 


problem, its extent, its causes, and its 
possible remedies. E. 7/6 net. 
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mam GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 





UNWIN 





The White Man’s 
Dilemma 


food and the future 


JOHN BOYD ORR. Are we to employ the 
Big Machine on arming power politics, risking 
destroying civilisation, or raising the standard 
of beep of Asia and Africa, which means 
ing white supremacy there? is the 

eat a question discussed by Lord Boyd Orr. 
Qs. 6d. net 


Introduction to 
French Local 


Government 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. Essentially a study in 
political science, this is the first post-war book 
in either French or English treating the institu- 
tions and law relating to French local government. 

18s. net 


The W. E. A. 
the first fifty years 


MARY STOCKS records the main lines of the 
Workers’ Educational Association’s growth, and 
deals with personalities and policies against the 
changing social background. Her book is a 
contribution to a neglected aspect of the social 
history of the early twentieth century. 12s. 6d. net 


The Gulf 
of Years 


love letters from John Ruskin to 
Kathleen Olander 


Edited by Rayner Unwin 


Kathleen Olander, now Mrs. Prynne, gives her 
own commentary on Ruskin’s last love affair 
hitherto kept secret. 9s. 6d, net 


Friends for 
300 Years 


HOWARD BRINTON. This history of the 
Society of Friends since George Fox founded 
the movement provides a clear, sound, and most 
authoritative answer to the often-heard question, 
“What is Quakerism ? ” 15s. net 


The Thought of 
the Prophets 


DR. ISRAEL I. MATTUCK discusses the 
nature of the Hebrew Prophets and the ground 
for their claim to inspiration. Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West. Qs. 6d. net 


The Miners 


a history of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain 
1889 — 1910 


R. PAGE ARNOT. “Mr. Page Arnot has 
written a very good book, and the Mineworkers’ 
Federation is to be congratulated on its choice 
of him to do its official history,”°—Manchester 
Guardian. “‘ Four hundred pages of unemotional, 
detached documentation. ..”—Daily Mail. 


Vol. 1. . 2ndimp.. 25s. net Vol. II. 35s. net 
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ship comes pertinently to bear on the recent 
South African tour of Australia, Bradman, 
Bumpers, and this summer’s Tests. Mr. 
Whitington is refreshingly outspoken in a genre 
that is more notable for non-committal fine 


writing or ill-phrased sneers than for penetrative _ 


analysis. His essay “ The Cheetham Crusade ” 
is a model of its kind, for he sees cricketers as 
men in human situations where character plays a 
part and where technique is transparent. More- 
over, he does not write about cricket as though it 
takes place in a vacuum. 

- Mr. Laurence Kitchin, too, takes great pains 
with the social background, and half of his short 
biography of Hutton is rewardingly spent in 
tracing Hutton’s cricketing ancestry and in 
showing the various locel forces that combined to 
make the Yorkshire team what it was when 
Hutton joined it. “It seems a necessary pre- 


liminary,” he writes, “ because Hutton is one of — 


those persons who carry their background about 
with them.’ Mr. Kitchin’s book, one of the 
Cricketing Lives series that has set a standard 


for contemporary sports writing, is the happiest ~ 

ing ' some outrageously wild assumption. In After the 
‘Funeral she makes one huge demand on the 
_reader’s credulity, at which the fastidious may 


of achievements. 

_ Mr. Ian Peebles’s reminiscences are those of 
an intelligent, amusing, and once r 
cricketer. His vintage playing years came to him 
incredibly young and for the briefest period, but 
the charm, subtlety and unpredictability have 


remained to give his writing a.mellow and quite. 


distinctive bouquet. He has read his own proofs 
abominably or else the printer consistently 
mistook his leg-break for a googlie. 


The Book of Cricket is designed as a pageant : bang 


of great cricketers. Over 300 pages of photo- 
graphs, most of them full- , show a gallery 
of players from Shrewsbury and Lohmann to 
Ramadhin and P, B. H. May. -Mr. Denzil 
Batchelor has written a lively commentary to 
each, with images that for the most part catch 
clever likenesses but which sometimes seem 
quite inadequate. ALAN Ross 





The Book of the Moment is 
The Story of. 


Everest 
by W. H. Murray 


describing all the expeditions and climbs 
from 1921 to 1952, and now. celebrating 
the glorious success of the 1953 British 
Expedition. 


24 superb photographs, 14 maps. 15s. 





Modern 


German History 
Professor Ralph Flenley 


A full, objective survey, from the times-of the 
Holy Roman Empire, through the Reformation 
and the Thirty Years War to the Hohen 
zollern Empire, World War I, the Weimar 
Republic, the Nazi Régime, and World 
War IT. 

400 pages, with 16 pages of plates, 

8 maps, and drawings. 30s. 





New in Everyman’s Library 
Macaulay’s 
History of England 


2,450 pages giving in its entirety this great 
work, which is not otherwise available to the 
general reader. In 4 vols., 7s. each 
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DETECTION . 

After the Funeral. By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 
The Dreadful Hollow. 

Collins. 10s. 6d. 

_The Ledger is Kept. By RAYMOND POSTGATE. 

Michael Foseph. 10s. 6d. 

Death and Letters. By ExizasetH DALY. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. 

The Pool. By Mary Roserts RINEHART. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Dead Men’s Plans. By M. G. EBERHART. 
Collins. .9s. 6d. 

Stately Homicide. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 

The Ivory Dagger. By Patricra WENTWORTH. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs, Christie’s works can never be judged by 
the ordinary canons of detection. For one thing, 
she has never allowed her genius to be tram- 
melled by the conventional laws of probability. 
Indeed, her plots never thrive better than on 


By NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


By Georce MILNER. 


: boggle, but which is no harder to stomach than 


some of the stage tricks Shakespeare indulged in. 
Once you allow her this measure of dramatic 


, licence you will have no further grounds for com- 


plaint. Never has Mrs. Christie exerted her 
incomparable power of deception with more 
subtlety or to better effect. She even scatters clues 
under your nose, which you haven’t an 


‘earthly chance of grasping. Unfortunately no 
‘details of the plot can be divulged: a reviewer 
‘must needs be as talented as Mrs. Christie herself 
; to give any discreet account of it that would not 
. be grossly misleading. Prospective readers of this 
‘superb book, however, deserve a word of warn- 





img: there is an inaccuracy in the frontispiece, 
which the publishers would do well to correct 
when reprinting. 

The theme-song of The Dreadful Hollow 
appears to be Maud (which provides appropriate 
chapter-headings as well as the title), but this 
literary flourish need not be taken seriously: the 
only link between Tennyson and Nicholas Blake 
is the fact that in both cases an old gentleman is 
found dead at the bottom of a quarry. One is 


tempted to complete the quotation and say “I 


hate the dreadful hollow”; but it would not be 
quite true. In this poison-pen plus murder 
problem in Dorset, Nigel Strangeways’ super- 
cilious method of investigation appears at its 
worst among the unsophisticated villagers. More- 
over, anyone familiar with the author’s psychology 
will have no difficulty in spotting the criminal at 
first sight. Nevertheless, some of the characters 
are unexpectedly entertaining; and the prose is 
beyond reproach. 


Murder- by atomic isotope is not in itself more’ 


interesting than by any other poison, but it does 
limit the field of inquiry rather drastically within 
the personnel of the research station. Mr. Post- 
gate makes up for the shortage of suspects in The 
Ledger is Kept by a lively description of home 
life inside the barbed-wire fence and some delight- 
ful portraits of scientific bureaucrats, with a chase 
after atomic spies thrown in for good measure. 
The book is extremely well-written and exciting, 
and you won’t: need a Geiger counter to solve 
the case, 


a trail after his own heart to follow in Death and 
Letters. Why was a harmless widow shut up by 
the rest of the family in a backroom of an old 
mansion in New York under the pretence that she 


was a lunatic ? Was it because of an old envelope 


with a Victorian stamp and an English postmark 
that she had found among her dead husband’s 
papers ? Of course it was, for Gamadge recog- 


-nised the handwriting. Miss Daly is unpreten- 


tious as a writer, but in her specialised field of 


| bibliography she never bungles a plot nor fluffs a 


solution: Death and Letters is one of her best 
works to date. 
At the age of 76, Mrs. Rinehart is recognised’ 


“alive” ; worn, that i 
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as the grand old lady of American detection; her 
. first book appeared in 1908: The Pool shows that’ 
her technique is unchanged. A stranger drowned: 
ina — pool, a woman terrified to death 


because of something that happened 20 years 
before, a heroine sucked ever deeper into the 
turmoil of events yet managing to fall soppily in 
love with the handsome policeman, and the same 
pervading atmosphere’ of intense excitement for 
no particular reason. When the time arrives to 
sort out the turmoil, the anti-climax comes; the 
details refuse to fit, the discrepancies remain un- 
adjusted, and the criminal is seen to have acted in 
an unaccountable manner for the feeblest of 
reasons. The Pool would be wonderful, if only 
the plot could be prevailed on to work. 

As a disciple of Mrs. Rinehart, Mrs. Eberhart 
too favours an anxious heroine in a turmoil. In 
Dead Men’s Plans the lady gets engaged to one 
young man while loving another, and narrowly 
escapes being murdered for her vacillation. . The 
turmoil arises from a family dispute over inherit- 
ance in Chicago, which leads to the main: heir 
losing his life. The point of Chicago, of course, 
is the fog that rolls up there whenever killers are 
abroad, enabling Mrs. Eberhart to pull off her 
favourite trick of suspense. The solution of the 
crime deserves. to come, as a surprise; but the 
villain of the piece is not so well disguised as to 
elude. the vigilant reader. 

Stately Homicide, by a -new writer, is to be 
commended for its spirited style and lifelike 
characters. Unfortunately the characters decide 
not to behave in a very lifelike manner. The 
scene is an English country mansion, where a lady 
is assassinated in melodramatic circumstances. 
If he wishes to succeed in detection Mr. Milner 
will have to be more lavish with suspects. On 
this occasion the murderer’s identity would hardly 
baffle a child. 

Another country house figures in The Ivory 
Dagger, where a young woman is found standing 
by the body. of the man she was about to marry 
with blood on her hands and a glassy look in her 
eye. He was an odious man, hated by all; and 
you may not be surprised to learn that all his 
enemies visited him earlier that evening. That is 
the sort ‘of situation in which Miss Wentworth 
revels, but not so the reader. Too many suspects 
are as bad as too few; they blunt the appetite, 
especially when they have to be crossed off one 
by one after reference to a complicated time-table. 
I admit, however, that the final choice of villain 
came to me as a surprise, and a pleasant one. 


RALPH PARTRIDGE 


DEATH’S HEADS AND EASTER EGGS 


A History of Jewellery . 1100-1870. 


By JOAN 
Evans. Faber. 5gns. 


Four Centuries of European Jewellery. By  ~ 


- ERNLE BRADFORD. Country Life. 42s. 


The Art of Carl Fabergé. By A. KENNETH 
SNOWMAN. Faber... 84s. 


‘Now that costume has been so long and: so- 


voluminously dealt with, it is the turn of jewellery 
to be fondled by historians. It is a rich subject, 
lending itself to minute and sumptuous treat- 
ment; and since fine jewellery is beyond the reach 
of nearly all of us, and likely to remain so, it és 


. ome which art historians and collectors already 
Henry Gamadge, the bibliophile detective, has: 


regard exclusively as their own. They are prob- 
ably right. There is sad evidence for supposing 
that this most intimate and human of the miner 
arts is already dead. It may be, indeed, “that 
the next century will 
duced that are of no more value or account 
than a button or a tassel; and one of the 


oldest of human crafts will have been brought to. — 


an end.” 
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All the more. valuable, then, that historians: of & 
the quality of Dr. Joan Evans are ‘studying | 
jewellery while there is still-a good deal’ of it’ — 


jéwellery is no longer economically possible, but 
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P ominent reviews by Elizabeth Bowen (SPECTATOR); 
Sir Maurice Bowra Y Times), B. Ifor — 
(TruTH), V. S.)\Pritchett (New STATESMAN), and 

a leader in THE. TIMES on 


Cyril Connolly’s. S 
IDEAS — 
AND PLACES 


A selection of essays covering his ten years of brilliant 
editorship of Horizon. & . d 
“ Tiluminating, brilliant”’—THe Times. “Cyril 
Connolly is a wit and ‘the best living parodist”— 
EVENING STANDARD. ° 

Recommended by the Book Society. 16s. 





“Tt was Germany which flung the literary bombshell 
al ~ Quiet upon mankind, and it is Germany which 


Lali Horstmann’s 
NOTHING 
FOR TEARS 


w ich may pert the most significant recollection of 
World War II ”’—Guy Ramsey, DamLy TELEGRAPH. 
“ Remarkable ’’—Raymond Mortimer, SUNDAY TIMES. 


“ Fascinating ”’—Peter Qucanell, Dany Man. 
“ Outstanding *°—THE 

oh Recoitatnded by by ‘ac 5 Book Society. 15s. 

ico -arge edition sold. Reprinting. 





A light-hearted and non-political record of everyda 
life in the Soviet Union. sti 


Penelope Sassoon’s 
PENELOPE 
IN MOSCOW 


“Sis very nearly the up-to-date unbiassed guide to 
I'fe in the Soviet capital which has long been lacking . . 

a shrewd, accurate and often highly diverting account. 
Few professional writers have described the scene 
be:ter in so few words”—THE Times Lamaaate 
SUPPLEMENT. 

“A lively, ‘sensible, believable book’ *—SUNDAY Times. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





Out June 26th > 
A book .of. outstanding. documentary’ value b 
Martin Ebon. one Sad 7 


MALENKOV 
A biographical study of Stalin’s successor: 


This is the first full-length account of the life, career 
and policies of Russia’s new Premier. The author, an 





experienced student of the Soviets, deals especially | 


with Malenkov’s rise, his duel for ver with the late 
- Zhdanov, and his relations with Molotoy and 
the Red Arm 


y- 
Frontispiece, 160 pp. Demy 8vo. 


Coming Shortly 


he fret authoritative story of Nazi German s political 
intelligence service by one of its poor Gt 


THE SECRET 
FRONT | 
by Wilhelm Hoettl 


This book throws new light on some of the most 
po tet ae ag Ra gg history from 


12s. 6d. 





intelligence networks up to date. 
Approx. 300 pp. Tlustroned. 21s. 


WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON | 

















CALYPSO 


HUMPHREY SLATER 
(who wrote ‘The Conspirator ’) 


It begins with a girl’s runaway marriage 
to the South of France in the early 
"twenties. It ends thirty years later— 
with a shooting incident in a back-street 
restaurant in Florence. 

Between these two events, Humphrey 
Slater unfolds—with a narrative technique 
as smooth as silk—a story packed with 
suspense, 

Calypso is the ideal novel for holiday 
reading |! 

340 pages, 12s. 6d. net 
Just published 


The City 
beyond 
The River 


HERMANN KASACK 


Translated from the German by 
PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


A profoundly significant work of the 
imagination, which is probably the most 
important novel to have appeared in 
Germany since the War. 

“The intense interest which this book 
has aroused suggests ‘that it plucks at 
strings in the unconscious mind which are 
of greater significance than is generally 
admitted.” —The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, in a long review of the original 
edition. 


356 pages, 15s. net 
Just published 


* 
THE TOOLS OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


JOHN MADGE 


A well documented analytical description 
of the main techniques so far devised by 
social scientists. Successive chapters are 
concerned with the use of documents, with 
observation, with interview methods and 
finally with experiment. 

The book. will be of interest to all who 
are being made aware of the of 
modern social science. Ie. will not only 
serve as-a textbook for students, but will 
also assist. practising social scientists ‘to 
relate their own work to that of their 
colleagues. 


Fust published, 25s, net 

















FABLES 


“ Some of these modern ‘ Fables * are: reflec- 
tions on political and social tendencies, and 
some illustrate the puzzles of existence. The 
naturalist and the poet combine in the 
perfecting of the pictures which draw us into 
the writer’s reveries.”"—The Times. 

15s. net 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


author of 


A LAND 


“ Written with vision, with passion and with 
style . . . her book helps us to understand 
both the land on which we live and the life 
we live on it.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


5TH IMPRESSION 21s. net. ILLUSTRATED 





STATES AND MIND 


By MICHAEL BALFOUR 


This important contribution to our under- 
standing of the relationship between ideas and 
actions incladés ‘an illuminating study of the 
uses and abuses of propaganda. 

15s. net. 


THE ERMINE 


Poems 1945-52 
By RUTH PITTER 


“Miss Ruth Pitter’s The Ermine is full of 
beautiful things. She isa highly disciplined 
and most melodious poet.”— National & 
English Review. 

8s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


THE CELEBRITY 


By LAURA Z. HOBSON 


“A book of charm and intelligence, The 
Celebrity, written with restraint and a sure 
sense of human values, is concerned with 
writers, publishers and literary agents; 
but do not be put off by this. Its qualities 
as a novel transcend these reputedly unpopular 
themes.” —MICHAEL SADLEIR, Sunday Times. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED JUNE 29TH 


THE HEART IS 
A LONELY HUNTER 


“ In the last twenty years we have had many 
new novelists of great narrative ability . . . 
but Miss McCullers and perhaps Mr. Faulkner 
are the only writers since the death of D. H. 
Lawrence with an original poetic sensibility. 
I prefer Miss McCullers to Mr. Faulkner 
because she writes more clearly; I prefer 
her to D. H. Lawrence because she has no 
message.” —GRAHAM GREENE. 

15s. net. 


By CARSON McCULLERS 


author of 


THE BALLAD OF 
THE SAD CAFE 


“The finest work written in America during 
the last fifteen years.”—DAVID GARNETT. 
15s. net. 


RESSET PRES 
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‘religious character of its jewels. 


744 


“enough jewels survive from more splendid ages 
to meet all the ceremonial needs-of the present.” 
(This was obvious at the Coronation; it was really 
quite startling to see so many hundred diamond 
tiaras flashing together; oun I dare say most 
of them are not so much’ personal jewels 
nowadays, as prudent investments.) - 

Of the several handsome volumes which have 
recently appeared, Dr. Evans’s (as one would 
expect from her previous work in this field) is the 
most serious and complete. It is written without 
any concession to popular taste, and the text at 
first can strike one as forbidding; but this is an 
illusion. The poetry and human experience. that 
lic concealed in jewels rise to the surface of her 


_ close-packed, well annotated page, and we find 


ourselves deep in a social history seen through 
the little frame of a necklace or a ring. 

The devotional fervour of the Middle Ages, for 
instance, is nowhere more clearly seen than in the 
Men asin 
all the finest ages of jewellery, were as weil 


_bedecked as women, atid even went into battle 


wearing treasures that made looting really worth 
while. (Charles the Bold had a white rose pen- 
dant with an immense ruby looted from his tent 


:. at Grandson in 1476, and in the same battle lost 


a jewel set with three famous rubies, “ The Three 
Brothers,” which afterwards mysteriously 


; appeared on Henry VIII.) 


But did anyone ever enjoy jewels so much as 
the great princes of the Renaissance? Henry 
VIII had a passion for them, his daughter Eliza- 
beth was more encrusted with precious stones 
than any monarch before of since. And with; 


; what triumphs of delicate sculptural beauty, what 
: intertwining forms of gold and enamel, rose 


Fs 


~diamond, emerald, ruby and baroque pearl, the 
: Renaissance jewellers were able to provide them! 


- Such uninhibited magnificence could not last : 
' the seventeenth century preferred a simpler, more 


*- careless elegance. 


Charles the First’s favourite 
jewel was a single pear-pearl earring, which he 
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Diana Tutton 
GUARD YOUR 
DAUGHTERS 


The most entertaining and warm- 
hearted novel we have published 
| for years. The story of a happy- 
go-lucky family of Miranda-like 
girls. 256 pages 10s. 6d. 


xk * 
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Coming on July 6 
Ann Bridge 
A PLACE TO STAND 


Love, political crisis and under- 
ground adventure in wartime 
Hungary. Miss Bridge has never 
written more poignantly or more 
dramatically. 288 pages 12s. 6d. 


xk* 


Roderick Chisholm 


C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 


COVER 


OF DARKNESS 
A night-fighter ace, tells for the 
first time the story of the desperate 
struggle between bomber and 
night fighter. Illus. 224 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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wore, with noble carelessness, on the scaffold, 
where it was ‘finally rescued by a faithful 
follower. (It has since descended to the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Portland.) 

The seventeenth-century passion for gardening 
produced some lovely naturalistic flower designs 
in jewellery, just as the preoccupation with death: 
gave rise to extraordinary mourning ornaments. 
Skulls, skeletons and coffins were all popular, and 
a rich widow could be proud to wear a necklace 
of black ambergris “divided by nine death’s 
heads, each set with thirteen large diamonds, and 
a pair of diamond death’s head earrings to match.” 
Of all periods, perhaps, the eighteenth century 
created jewellery most completely ravishing to the 
eye. The brilliant-cutting of diamonds had been 
newly discovered, and jewels were designed to 
blaze by candlelight. All is lightness and ele- 
gance; buckles, bows and sprays of flowers 
appear with equal charm in diamonds and foiled 
stones, even in paste; sham jewellery was a neces- 


sity for travel in the age of highwaymen, and. 


the design is as lovely and the workmanship as 
good as in the precious pieces. : 

Queen Victoria took little interest in jewellery, 
though the nineteenth century saw the last 
genuine and profuse flowering of the art. Her 
influence was felt only in the popularity of Whitby 
jet for mourning; her personal idiosyncrasies, 
such as having a bracelet set with the first teeth 
of all her children, 


and Dr. Evans brings her survey reluctantly to 
an end with the year 1870. 

Four Centuries of European fewellery is not 
quite the equal of Dr. Evans’s book, but makes 


a splendid supplement to it, for Mr. Ernle Brad-; 


ford gives great attention to the jeweller’s craft 
itself, to the lapidary’s and the goldsmith’s work, 
as well as providing a very readable historical 
survey. It contains (if only Dr. Evans had 


thought of this too!) a glossary, which, though: : 


less full than I should like to see it, is still a 
help. It is maddening not to be told the exact 
meaning of such words as champlevé, carcanet, 
sevigné, niello, with which the subject abounds. 
Dr. Evans expects one to know; Mr. Bradford 
is indulgent enough to explain. 

They differ on another point: the value of the 
art or craft of Fabergé. Dr. Evans, purist and 
medievalist, has little use for him. He “never 
made a jewel in his life and only gave the most 
general ideas for their design: he was a great 
salesman, and that in his day sufficed.” Mr. 
Bradford regards him with more respect, but it 
remains for Mr. Kenneth Snowman; with his 
princely volume, The Art of Carl Fabergé, to 
pay that most sumptuous of all toy-makers the 
homage which his contemporaries considered his 
due. This is as handsome and finely produced 
a book as one is likely to see. The coloured plates 
of the jewelled Easter eggs given by the Tsars 
to the Tsarinas every year from 1895 to 1917 
are as rich and exquisite as the Easter eggs them- 
selves. (One can make the comparison, for there 
is an exhibition of Fabergé’s work at Wartski’s in 
Regent Street, and many of his celebrated objects 
are to be seen there.) Nevertheless, in spite of 
the marvels of the Fabergé workmanship, the 
splendour of the materials, and the beauty of 
some of the designs, there is something repellent 
about many of his products.. It is not his fault; 
he was a portent of his age, when standards of 
taste were low, and there was more money than 
the rich knew what to do with. I find something 
disagreeable about those imperial Easter eggs, 
encrusted with diamonds, opening at a touch. to 
reveal their trick insides; but no doubt the 
Tsarinas received them as perfect emblems of 
chic devotion, and would have’ seen nothing odd 
about the Steel Military Egg, supported on four 
miniature shell cases, which was the Tsar’s 
appropriate offering for 1916. I am made uneasy, 
too, by Fabergé’s flower pieces. To design ’a 
simple buttercup in a glass of water, so naturalis- 
tically as almost to deceive the eye, and then 


| execute it in well-disguised precious stones, 
| implies.a vulgarity and snobbery of 


inverted 


ely set no fashion.. 
Cheap mass-production was already on the way,. 


‘tone than Dr. 
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ostentation which spoils one’s.enjoyment of its ‘ 
virtuosity. One finishes this splendid book 
some regret, feeling that if he had not lived 
the Edwardian era Fabergé might well have begeal 
an artist, instead of the super-Asprey of his tine, © : 

MaArGARET Lane. 


FISHER KINGS 
Pike sg By Dr. W. J. Turret. 
Service. 


Roach and Pd Fishing. By Ep WARD ENSON “3 


Seeley, Service. 7s.-6d. 
A Fisherman’s Methods and Memories. 


WALTER H. BARRETT. Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d. a 


A Singing Reel. By Moray McLaren, 
Hollis & Carter. 16s. 


These four books exemplify the diversity of  § 
Two are, as it were, 
advisory and factual, or: nearly so;,.they afe — 
devoted to the business, which some: may thirtk — 
not quite central to the true philosophic attitude, — 
of how to catch specific fish. Dr.. Turrell’s a 
Pike Fishing is brief, sensible and full of — 


modern angling literature. 


information on that™ 
fell tyrant of the wat’r’y plains. 


It is, in fact, extracted from Fine Angling vor 8 


Coarse Fish in the Lonsdale Library series, se 


that its competence can be taken for grantéd, ~~ 


One wishes, perhaps, that the opportunity had 


been taken of bringing one or two minor matters 


up to date; for imstance, the Illingworth and 


Spinet reels are not now among the most familiar | 
makes, and directions for knotting “ artificial ~ 


gut’ are redundant, and might be misl 


Fishing ‘is compact and informative. It, ‘too, is 


a Lonsdale reprint, with a somewhat fightce ~ 
Both books have 


Turrell’s. 
excellent and instructive illustrations. - 

“The other two books are entirely different’ in 
tone, approach, method, and what one must cail 
philosophy. For fishing is a pursuit which is 
philosophical and regenerative (as royalty, states- 
men, divines, still recognize) and has, perhaps, 


something in common with the Mysteries of. 
Divinity. For the fisherman is (to speak narrowly) — 


engaging in certain archetypal rituals of great 
significance. By his Art Magical he is luring 


Seeley, — 





eading; in 
‘an age of nylon. Mr. Enson’s Roach and Dace 


that primitive and magical thing, the fish, from 


the ever mysterious water, the matrix of life. In 
this attempt he is exercising means that are at 
once sophisticated and highly primitive; and 
though he is not always aware of this, the sacred 


nature of his rituals are observable in the Roman 


Catacombs, the Ravenna mosaics, and in that 


most charming painting by Veronese, in the 


Borghese at Rome: in which St. 
having arrived at Rimini and found no con- 


gtegation to hear his preaching, went to the — 


cliff-top. and preached to the fishes. (The 


fishes, as Veronese saw, responded nobly, breaking . ~ 
the water in their eagerness to rush towards the — 


Saint.) And the fisherman makes use of traditi 
which may be of venerable antiquity, wise 


foolish, sometimes both together. He is subject — 


to superstitions, and is liable to invent heresies, 


His approaches to his problems are partly — 
both attitudes being — 


empirical, partly scientific ; 
largely informed by faith, since there are always 


too many complex variables in the equations of -_ 


wind, weather, light, optics, entomology, and 
fish psychology that he is called upon to solve. 


Mr. Barrett’s book is accurately described by _ 


its title, A Fisherman’s Methods. and Memories. 


It is, for the most part, an approach through — 
reminiscence ; intermeddied, as Spenser would ~ 
say, with much practical and ingenious advice, 
For Mr. Barrett is an authority; to only the greatest 
(like Marryat and Canon Greenwell) is it. give ~ 


to have a trout fly named after them, and 





Anthony, - 


ariel 





a Barrett’s Shaving Brush is. perhaps a less 


aesthetic. tithe than a Lunn’s Particular, 


the designet of a spinning reel and rod, of @ 
gadget for retrieving snagged minnows, and 
discoverer of the Ems river in Sweden 2 
miethods revealed by memory are always ci 


im+ | 
mortality is secured thereby. And is be soc sau 
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SUMMER | 
PUBLICATIONS 
July 3. 


Queen Over ~ 
the Water 


‘Mary Beatrice of Modena — 


Queen of James II 
* MARY HOPKIRK. 


This_is an extremely appreciative. 
study of a neglected Queen. Mrs. Hop- 
kirk shows her as a most attractive 
woman attached to her husband, 
devoted to her son: and suffering 
without complaint and with great 
dignity and sense of duty, the harsh 
ordeal of exile. Illustrated. 21s. net.. 


A Cambridge 
Movement 
J. €.. POLLOCK ~ 


The founding .of the Cambridge 
Inter-Collegiate Christian Union 
marked the start of an undertaking 
that has had ever increasing effective- 
ness in spite of many difficulties. 
This stimulating history has used 


_ much hitherto unpublished material. 


12s. net. 


The Book of 
English Law 
bythe late EDWARD JENKS | 


Revised by Professor 


D. J. Ll. DAVIES 


This 5th Revised Edition of a 
standard work has preserved the 
original character of the book. 
The main revision has been made in 
cases where, since the !ast Edition, 
substantial changes in law have 
taken place. 21s. net. 


July 10 
The Story of 
Axel Munthe 


GUSTAF MUNTHE and 
GUDRUN UEXKULL 


translation, by Malcolm 
first book about the famous author 
of The Story of San Michele to be 
‘published in the English language. 
It is full of personal details that add 


to our understanding of a most | 


enigmatic personality. 


Illustrated, 18s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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A STRANGER 


CAME TO THE FARM 


WALTARI 


Mlustrated by Charles Mozley 


A new, illustrated novei by Waltari. 
A startling and realistic story. The 
soft Finnish. summer and hazy 
smoke-blue woods provide the back- 
ground. The Stranger, the wife and 
the man in the inner room, her 
husband, are the characters. 


VAIN GLORY 


MEICHSNER 


*... affords a disturbing insight 
into the minds of young Germans 
of the present day .. .’—T.L.S. 
‘Fresh in its writing, sharp in its 
ms and unfamiliar in its 
material.’ New Statesman. 
*. .. realistic war novel’ Belfast 
Telegraph. ‘... outstanding short 
novel.’ Bulletin. 12s. . met. 


LOVE 


ON THE MAKE 
PIPER 


*... enchanting third novel by 
gifted Anne Piper .. . Annabelle is 
on the make. She is a curved, foot- 
loose young woman with an eccentric 
family.’ D. Express. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE 
PUTNAM 
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- COLETTE 
“My Mother's House 


“This quite 
. + « given here with 


Manchester Guardian: 
wonderful thing 
Sido.” 

Daily Express : “One of the most real 
and beautiful books ever written. Vintage 
Colette.”” Nancy Spain. 


The Lady: “Will endear Colette to 
the English public more firmly than any 
of the others, for these pictures of her 
childhood and family have a universal 
appeal.”” Edith Shackleton. 


12s. 6d. net 


* KOREAN TALES 
Colonel M. B. Voorhees 


This first-hand account of the Korean 
war brought about its author’s court- 
martial. Of topical significance. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE PHILANDERER 
Stanley Kauffmann 


A handbook of seduction that is also 
good literature. ‘“Admirably written... 
a distinguished novel.”"—New Statesman. 


12s. 6d. 


SECKER: & WARBURG 
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far Promihe 
Customary Skies 


Warren Eyster 


“I enjoyed this book enormously.” 
Nicholas Monsarrat. 
“The naval counterpart of ‘The Naked 
and The Dead’”—New York Times. 
“Turn that first page and the rest will 
engulf you with the salty rush of a surf 
breaker . . . it boils, blusters, guffaws 
and rages with humanity.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Cover Plan 
Robert Ryder, V.C., M.P. 


A small yacht cruising in the North Sea 
sails into uncharted waters of danger and 
intrigue in this first novel by the hero of 
St. Nazaire. gs. 6d, 


Open Ams 


Odette Joyeux 
Translated by Peter de Polnay 


“Some readers undoubtedly experience 
misgivings when famous actors or actresses 


12s. 6d. 


take to writing fiction. Such doubts are - 


quite misplaced in the case of Madame 
Joyeux, who shews an equal distinction in 
both spheres.”” The Times Literary Sup- 
plement. Tos. 6d. 


Evil Genius 
The Story of Joseph Goebbels. 
Erich Ebermayer and 


Hans Roos 


Easily the most important biography that 
has appeared, compiled at first hand and 
startling in its revelation: 

Freely translated by Louis HaGEN. 15s. 


Space Travel 


An Illustrated Survey of its Problems and 
Prospects. 


Kenneth W. Gatland and 
Anthony M. Kunesch 


An exciting and richly illustrated blue- 
print for the harnessing of the tremendous 
new propellants which may soon make 
journeys into space a commonplace of 
human life. 

Over 100 Iilustrations. 15S. 


Test Pilot 
Neville Duke 


In collaboration with Aan W. MitcHeEtt. 
The personal story, in peace and war, 
of perhaps the greatest exponent of 
supersonic flight who has yet appeared in 
the Jet Age. Picture Post Serialisation. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Perwena Grata 
Cecil Beaton and 
Kenneth Tynan 


The world’s greatest photographer and 
the most brilliant of our young dramatic 
critics have joined forces to produce a 
pageant of contemporary people: the 
famous, the gifted and the beautiful. 
100 Illustrations. 21s. 
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stantial, pleasant, readable ; the records of this 

highly successful ‘fisherman make most im- 

pressive reading. Mr. Barrett has been privileged, 

in every way: Kennet, Wye, Wylye, Blagdon, 

Connemara, with all manner of minor waters— 

it cannot be often that illness sets a man free 

to do so much in the pursuit of happiness. 

| “\Mr. McLaren’s A Singing Reel is a very 

different matter. Its subject the publishers tell 

us (with more justice than is perhaps usual on a 

dust cover), is “‘ happiness and the recollection 

of happiness.”” They are less than fair to Mr. 

McLaren, for they might have added that he is a 

poet too ; one who has conceived his book as a 

unity, exquisitely sensitive to his natural surround- 

ings, anid capable of controlling his emotions 

‘into admirable prose. Mr. McLaren has all 

the right instincts. Fostered in India, on 

Kingsley’s Water Babies, his thoughts are .con- 

‘cerned mainly with Scotland, its burns and 

‘lochs; the almost unbearable beauty of the 

‘Western Isles ; strange companionships on almost 

unknown waters ; 3.the excitement of exploration 

-of the Faroes. He starts with the first sight of 

.trout in a pool on Arran, and something of the 

‘quality of his thought and writing is here : 

4 I had, since the first revelation of the flitting 
trout shapes and above all the yellow flash of the the 
turning fish in the burn pool, fallen in love with the 
whole trout species. It was love at first sight, the 
kind of love that had seized Des Grieux when he 
saw Manon Lescaut for the first time, in the streets 
of Rouen. And just as the unhappy tormented 
character knew that because his all-absorbing love 
was stronger than Manon’s ineffable capriciousness, 
he would possess her to the end of his life, so I 
too knew that my love for these enchanting but 

, elusive fish was stronger than their power to elude 

i me, and would in the end triumph. 

- ‘A strong sense of humour and a pleasing 

: humility are among Mr. McLaren’s numerous 

“gifts. His work with the B.B.C. (in its less 

- regimented days) gave him unique opportunities— 

‘aided, I suspect, by his own gift for friendship— 

to fish remote waters while searching for Gaelic 

singers and story-tellers : a synthesis which has 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH KAFKA 
GUSTAV JANOUCH 


“Tt is as if Kafka had risen from the 
grave and brought us fresh knowledge 
from the fullness of his wisdom.” 
Dr. Max Brod. 

10s. 6d. 


MIRROR OF FLOWERS 
DOROTHEA EASTWOOD 
Charming medley of literature, social 
custom, history and botanical lore . 
give it to yourself.” Nigel Nicolson in 
Daily Dispatch. 
Illustrated 21s. 


PIERCED HEARTS AND 
TRUE LOVE 
HANNS EBENSTEN 
“A fascinating short history of tat- 
tooing . . . one of the best things about 
it is the excellence of its many illus- 


trations.”” Manchester Evening News 
12s. 6d. 


A LEASE OF LIFE 


P. B. ABERCROMBIE 


A new novel by the gifted author of 
* The Rescuers ’’ which was hailed by 
the critics as a first novel of excep- 
tional talent and sensibility. 

12s. 6d. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 13 Park Place, $.W.1 
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some.precedents-in literature: By any standard 
he is a successful fisherman, yet the fact is never - 
obtruded. We are not bored with statistics or 
records, though the reader can seldom cough or 
turn aside without loss. And again and again - 
the reader will say “ Ah, that is 1.’ “I will 
stop on any journey, however urgent, to look at 
any sight of water whether it be a stagnant pool 
or a tumbling torrent.” ‘‘ Sometimes in such 
places I allow myself the fantasy of imagining 
that I can walk down into those depths and, while 
remaining myself invisible, can stumble over 
slippery stones and along flat mud-banks watching 
the life in that other world ‘which I know exists 
there...” But one could go on quoting in- 
definitely. This is a book to read and treasure. 

T. R. HENN 


THE TIME AND THE PLACE . 
Middlesex. By MicHAEL Rossins. Collins. 42s. 
A Portrait of Canterbury. By RicHarp Cauact. 

Hutchinson. 15s. 
The Wessex Heathland. By RALPH WIGHTMAN. 
Hale. 18s. 
Wiltshire Harvest. By H. H. BASHFORD. 
Constable. 10s. 
Lancashire—Westmorland Highway. By © 
Jessica LorTHousE. Hale. 16s. 
Companion into Northumberland. By SYDNEY 
Moornovuse. Methuen. 15s. 
The Derbyshire Dales. By NorMAN Price. 
Warne. 35s. 
The county of Middlesex makes the first 
volume of a striking and important new work— . 


A New Survey of England. The Survey when yi 


complete will be no less than a new historical 
Domesday Book—“not a single hide, nog one , 
vintage of land, nor even an ox nor a cow’ nor a 
swine”—nor any other interests of man during — 
the 900 years since, one must add to the 
astonished Saxon chronicler—that will not be set 
down in the. envisaged multiplicity of volumes. 
Every county will have its book (Yorkshire three), 
and every town great either in the past or the 
present. Professor Jack Simmons is the general 
editor: the opening volume splendidly: fulfils the 
high standards that he promises. 

The task has been to shake down the accumu- 


lated heaps of local knowledge into a full but : 


readable account, to trace clearly every one of the 
living liens between the present and the remotest 
past. Mr. Robbins, with his armfuls .of scholar- 
ship and his deft hands, has produced such a book 
that after reading it one can stand anywhere in 
his county, and feel one’s eyes slowly penetrate 
the contemporary scene to century after century 
lying behind. It is an amazing experience. 
History lies open, from the’ days of the acres of 

“golden puddles,” left by autumn rains in the 
clay, that were the sign of one of the richest corn- 
lands in England, the home of 5,000 folk; to the 
great surburban sprawl of today where there are 
still 5,000 farm-workers but also 2} million other 
people. There is no department of human 


activity to which Mr. Robbins fails to give a fair — 


chapter. Hay carts trundle back from the City 
filled with manure; the King’s hunt is pelted with 
pitchforks; Charles is repulsed; “new men” build 


canals which continue to flow until one of them . 


delivers the G.W.R.’s first locomotive to West 
Drayton; Wesley chases reluctant disciples from 
village to village with the cry, “The gospel is 
come to torment them”; square miles of roof 
settle sluggishly over all. Meanwhile, beneath the 
panorama, the invisible pressures of ideas and 
economics are being laid bare. And Mr. Robbins 
does all this in a first-class “mercantile ” prose, as 
Dr. Johnson would have said, that is still always 
springy, and touched with classical wit. 

“There is a fact in almost every line,” 
pleads at the beginning, when anticipating a 
discoveries of error; so it would be ungracious to 
name the two errors (pubs that must either have 
changed their names or no longer exist) that I 


noticed in the second half of the book, an excellent . 


alphabetical guide to Middlesex’s towns and 
villages. «(This, for example of its sensitive 
_ thoroughness, includes a map of Chiswick to 


- would be well worth a visitor’s while to take. 
e Price’s expensive volume, on the other hand, has 
; some amusing stories but little more: 
‘dales of a hazy beauty that you will see 
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show all its fine houses). And apart from f, 
one must not omit to mention in conclusion 


Robbins’s -constructive concern! for a revival of 


local life in Middlesex today—where the curseig 
that “everybody goes to London”; nor the 
florilegium of photographs, bunched together in 
the middle, that are a miniature history of 
county in themselves, : 
Mr. Robbins is brilliantly reticent; Mr. Churgh 
is continually. present in/his account of Cant 
bury—an historical miscellany rather than a 
tory, ranging from a delightful and original evocg- 
tion of the Roman scene in the city to a long ge- 
commendation of Chaucer. The style is equally 
uneven, flickering between whimsy and grace. 
In fact Mr. Church is the good guide, sensitive 
_and well-informed, who is none the less ever, 
slightly a parody of the guide,- Most exce; 
able are his long stretches of not very 
ecclesiastical and political background histo 
- heavily moralised for the benefit of our drab aad 
pagan age. This is the very antithesis of true | 
' history, which of its essence must excite the wider 
historical imagination by its concentration on local 
‘ details. Yet in the end, on standing back, ome 
finds that his comparison of the book with = 
_ impressionist painting is not so inaccurate}! 
portrait of Canterbury has emerged. ie 
In the other five books history is no more 
anecdotal or incidental to the description of ‘t 
place today. Mr. Wightman on The Wess 
Heathland should not be read until one has hea 
him speaking on the radio: then his sentences, to. | 
‘jerkily short for the inner ear accustomed, :to ~ 
south-eastern speech, fill out easily in his sk 5 
rich voice. And it is a voice to be heard e 
where in his matter as well as in his style. 
. Wightman is a knowledgeable farmer and a 
* country-lover, concerned always for this whole — 
living community of man and- heathland, bhint 
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“but feeling; and if the very sameness of thése — 
Dorset and Hampshire heaths makes his book — 


somewhat repetitive, it is still as deeply persofial 
and consequently, in his hands, as sagely authori- 
tative as any descriptive regional book could be. 
The photographs again are excellent. 

Between Mr, Wightman’s book and the next-it 
is a leap virtually the distance from nature to aft. 
Sir Henry Bashford’s essays on a Wiltshire village 
where Grey of Fallodon sometimes stayed are 


exactly in Grey’s tradition: embodiments of the — 


same calm pleasure, with perhaps a little less 
sentiment and a neater humour, and as in 
style. If he has a theme, it is perhaps the leis 
liness of Wiltshire, where he is a walker am 
non-walkers; and one story from his book 
give its full flavour. 


The other day a colonel of my acquaintance was, a 


sauntering down a nearby lane—since his retire- 


ment to these parts, he has become acclimatised 
enough to saunter—when he met a man he ~ 


thought he knew. They passed the time of Say 
and the other man pushed his cap back. “Let 
me see,” he said, “ didn’t I start digging a drain 
outside of your greenhouse ? af 
“You did,” said the colonel, “ fox years ago.” 
“ Ah, I thought so,” was the reply. “Well, I 
must come and finish it somewhen.” 


The northern books are barer. They all have | 


the slightly detached air, whether grimly histori- 
cal, rapturous or jolly, of a visitor’s account, even 
though two of the authors at least appear to be 
natives of their counties. Miss Lofthouse strides. 
“vigorously to and fro over the Pennines, stern 
‘with history and legend—“ Back to A6”! If one 
has the determination to keep up with her she is 
very good—but one flags. Mr. Moorhouse in 
Northumberland is a gentler companion, pointing 


quietly everywhere; still the fact must not be 
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obscured that both have written guides that it © 


they 


his eyes, or through the grey and green mists 
his illustrator’s sketches and water-colours. H 
ever, rich godmothers with an eye for the 
will go on buying books like this—while 
and countryside remain. 
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, % JUST PUBLISHED *- 

Roman Gaul 
by OLWEN BROGAN 


F.S.A. mentees, Faculty y Sa — i 
British School at - 


The first book to give a concise account 
in English of the six centurics of Roman 
Gaul and its chief monuments. 260 
pages, with 30 photographs, 35 figures 
and a ‘folding map. . 21s, net 


The Earth and 
y eo 
its Mysteries 
by G. W. TYRRELL 
»  AR.CSe., F.G.S., F RS.E. 
Popular science at its best. A serious, 
but not technical, study of the science 
of the Earth, volcanoes to dust bowls, 
glaciers to the origin of mountains. 290 


pages, 29 photographs, 54 figures. 16s. net 


My Best Games, 
of Chess, 1905-1930 
by S. TARTAKOWER 
Observer : “ The Doctor is the supreme 


‘card’ of chess, original and impudent 
in play and wit.’ 22s. 6d. 
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Speaking is 
Your Business 
by VERA GOUGH 


An extremely efficient self-contained 
course in effective speaking. 8s. 6d. net 
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FORTNIGHT 
HOLIDAY SERIES 


Are you off to the Continent for your Holidays? 
If so, you will need one or more of the titles listed 
below in our Fortnight Holiday Series. 


_ Our series are just about as good as they could be 
at such a modest price; the only drawback is that 
they will make the reader want to stay a good deal 
longér! Make them a must on your holiday list; 
only 3/6 each. 
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PARIS 





ROME SPAIN 


SWITZERLAND ITALIAN LAKES 








AUSTRIA’ 





NORWAY 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


FRENCH RIVIERA ITALIAN RIVIERA 






BRITTANY BELGIUM 






GRAND TOUR 





Each 3/6 net 
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PERCIVAL MARSHALL & Co., Ltd., . | 
19/20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 






























NATURE THROUGH 
THE SEASONS 


in Colour 


The most beautiful book of its kind, this 
superb pictorial. survey of Nature at work 
season to season contains 242 pages of 
which 49 are in full colour, reproducing 
specially commissioned paintings by. 13 
distinguished artists including Nash, 
Tunnicliffe, Badmin and McIntosh Patrick. 
Nearly 150 photographs. Text by B. L. 
Burtt, R. S. R. Fitter and A. G. Street. 
21s. net 

©. . ..@ glowing and intelligent beok.”’—sTAR. 


TRAVELS WITH 
A TENT 


in Western Europe 


By R. M. Lockley. A lively account of 
off - the - beaten - track wanderings through 
eight countries of Western Europe by the 
author and a companion, who, avoiding 
tourist routes and camping in quiet places 
wherever nightfall found them, had unique 
opportunities of meeting other countrymen 
and studying their lives and environment. 
258 pages, 17 pages of photographs. (Ready 
June 29) 15s. net 


® New Odhams Books... 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 





GUARDIANS OF THE 
QUEEN’S PEACE 


By George Howard. The engrossing story 
of the development and work of Britain’s 
Police Forces during the past 120 years 
and a graphic study of law enforcement 
in Britain through the ages—from the tribal 
=. of prehistoric days, up to the 
highly organized scientific crime detection 
of to-day. 282 pages, 25 pages of mags 
tions. (Just Published) 5s. met 
“. , . @ book which every scliasiniat should 
read.” —JOHN ©’ LONDON’S. 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
AND ENJOY WINE 


Edited by Augustus Muir. This informa- 
tive and entertaining guide to wine selection 
and <ppreciation is written by twelve lead- 
ing authorities, including André L. Simon, 
Ian M. Campbell, Frederick A. Cockburn, 
The Hon. Frederick Hennesey, Alfred 
Langenbach and Charles Williams. It is 
intended for the ordinary person and pre- 
supposes no previous knowledge of the 
subject. Each wine is described in detail 
and the book explains how to make careful 
selections, both. for excellence of the wine 
itself and with regard to the food it is to 
accompany. 160 pages. Illustrated. (Ready . 
June 22) 8s. 6d. net 





Dites-moi pour quoi? 


Even if you are not going as far as 
the South Pacific, these books will 
help you on your summer holiday.... 





NEWNES 


famous 


WHAT TO SAY 
SERIES 


What to say in FRENCH 
What to say in ITALIAN 
What to say in GERMAN 
What to say in SPANISH 
Each 3s. net 


say in RUSSIAN 
say in PORTUGUESE 
Each 2s. net 


What to 
What to 


Containing practical, conversational sentences 
and important facts, with idiomatic trans- 
lations and a key to pronunciation. 


Obtainable from all booksellers 








Summer Selection 


TALKING OF 
CRICKET 


IAN PEEBLES 


“* One of the best books on cricket | have ever 
read.’’—Sir Pelham Warner. ‘* The best value 
so far of the year.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


UNTO THE 
FIELDS 


D. W. GILLINGHAM 


**A beautiful book.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ A nature book to pick up again and 
again.’’—Reynolds. 


IMustrated. 17/6 net. 


SPRINGTIME AT 
ST. HILAIRE 


ERIC & BARBARA WHELPTON 


A delightful and humorous picture of a little 
French riverside town and its boisterous 
inhabitants. 

Illus. from Lithographs. 


CRICKET 
MY PLEASURE 


A. A. THOMSON 


Memoirs of 25 years of the game and its players. 
“** Enthusiastic, good-tempered and very amus- 


ing.’’—Len Hutton. 
(July 15th) 12/6 net. 


Illustrated. 
MUSEUM PRESS ———— 


1S/- net. 

























SUMMER BOOKS FROM OXFORD 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH 
ADDISON 


by PETER SMITHERS 
355. net 
The first attempt to provide 
a full life of Addison 


STYLE IN FRENCH 
PROSE 


by R. A. SAYCE 
21s. net 
The author has here produced a literary grammar 
of the French language, and a method of 
investigation applicable to any 
kind of prose writing 


GOETHE’S FAUST 


Essays by BARKER FAIRLEY 
10s. 6d. net 


THE DRAMATIC 
FESTIVALS OF ATHENS 


by the late SIR ARTHUR PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE 
Illustrated 50s. net 


HOLMES AND WATSON 
Miscellaneous Writings on 
Sherlock Holmes and His World 
by S. C. ROBERTS 
10s. 6d. net 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


by F. M. DOSTOEVSKY 
A New Translation by 
JESSIE COULSON 
15s. net 


AGE AND YOUTH 


’ Chapters of an Autobiography 
by SIR ERNEST BARKER ~ 
25s. net 


IN THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
And the Rule of the Puritans 
in England 
by SIR CHARLES FIRTH 
with an Introduction by G. M. Young 
Double volume : 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 












LSP REL PRO TRIAS 


A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture 


Foreword BY THE 
Carpinat ArcupisHoP 
or WESTMINSTER 
The result of nine years’ work. by, forty- 
four eminent Catholic scholars. Over 
thirteen hundred pages; many maps and 


plans 84s 


The Regularis Concordia 
edited by DOM THOMAS SYMONS 
O.S.B. The code of monastic law and 


liturgy drawn up by St. Ethelwold. 
Medteval Classics 15s 





The Works of 
George Berkeley— Vol. V 
edited by T. E. JESSOP O.B.E. MAC. 
B.Litt. Siris, Three Letters to Thomas 


Prior, A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hales, 
‘“houghts on Tar-Water 30s 





















A Source of Book 

of Scottish History 
edited by W. CROFT DICKINSON, 
GORDON DONALDSON and ISABEL 
A. MILNE. Material assembled from 
many important documents for the first 
time. Vols 1 and 2 up to 1567. Volume 
3 to follow each 10s 


British Farming 
1939-1949 


by E.H. WHETHAM. The thirteenth 
title in Nelson’s Agriculture Series. An | 
account of the most revolutionary decade |e” 


in farming history 12s 6d 























Simple Heraldry 


by IAIN MONCREIFFE and DON 
POTTINGER. A witty, full-colour 
guide, humorous but accurate, to heraldic | a 
history. Att 1n Cotour 10s 6d Et 
1\) ae 
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Books in General 


He was greatly mourned at the Curragh where 
~ his cattle were well-known; and all who had 


taken up his bets were particularly inconsolable 

for his to society. 

The quotation does not come from The Irish 
R.M., but from the mother, or should one 
say the aunt, of the Anglo-Irish novel—Maria 

. The eighteenth-century note is un- 
mistakable but so, even without the word Cur- 
ragh, is the Irishness. One will never quite get 
to the bottom of that sentence out of Castle 
Rackrent*. On the surface it is felt and good- 
natured. “Poor” Sir Kit, after hitting a tooth- 
pick out of his adversary’s finger in a duel, 
received a ball in a vital part, and “was brought 
home in little better than an hour after the affair, 
speechless on a hand-barrow to my lady.” A 
sad business; but landlords come and go; we 
know them by their debts; only cattle are 
eternal. Irish irony has been sharpened to a 
finer edge; it is more drastic than the corres- 
ponding irony of the English writers of the time. 
Sententious, secure in the collective, educated 
view of their class, the English ironists regard 
folly from the strong point of cultivated applause 
and moral platitude, whereas an Irishwoman, 
like Maria Edgeworth, has uncertainty under 
foot. The folly of the death of Sir Kit is only 
equalled by the absurdity of the mourning; 
beyond both lies the hopeless disaster of the state 
of “the unfortunate country.” 

Behind an ironist like Fielding is assurance, 
courage and complacency; behind Maria Edge- 
worth, and Irish irony, lie indignation, despair, 
the political conscience. The rights and wrongs 
of Irish politics come into her works by implica- 
tion. We see the absentees, the rackrenters, the 
bought politicians, the English, Jewish, Scottish 
heiresses brought in to save colonial insolvency. 
We see the buffoon priests and the double- 
minded retainers. We do not see the rebellion, 
the boys hiding in the potato fields, but we do 
catch the tension. The clever, wise daughter of 
an enlightened father, a woman always ready to 
moralise about cause and effect in the neat 
eighteenth-century way, Maria Edgeworth was 
Irish enough to enjoy without shame the un- 
reasonable climate of human temper and self- 
will, Irish enough to be generous about the 
genius for self-destruction. She was a good 
woman, ardent but—as Sir Walter Scott said— 


formidably observant, probably cool, perhaps. 


not strong in sensibility; but she was not senti- 
mental. Her irony—and surely this is Irish 
from Swift to Shaw—is the exploitation of folly 
by a reckless gaiety. 
Castle Rackrent.is the only novel of Maria 
’s which can be read with sustained 
pleasure by the reader of today. Its verve and 
vivacity are as sharp as a fiddle. It catches on 
like a jig; if it belongs to the artless time of the 
English novel, it is not clogged up by old- 
fashioned usage. I have never read The 
Absentee, which is often praised, but I have tried 
Belinda, a picture of the London smart set, and 
Ormonde. They, too, are vivacious, but there 
is not much point in finding time for them. 
They have a minor place in the history of the 





* Castle Rackrent. By MaRIA EpGEworTH. Intro- 
duction by A, NORMAN JEFFARES. Nelson. 4s. 


novel. One can only say that she has an 
original observation of men and women, an un- 
spoiled eye for types; her moralisings are at any 
rate free from Victorian sentimentality, but are 
not in themselves interesting. Is it better for 
affection to follow esteem, or for esteem to 
follow affection? How are we to keep the peace 
between sensitiveness and sensibility, between 
the natural and the frivolous heart? How do we 
distinguish the line where generosity becomes 
self-indulgence? All this is good training, no 
doubt; but Maria Edgeworth was at her best 
when she was. not being explicit about it. 
Character for its own sake, as the work of so 
many women novelists has shown, was the 
strong subject of this kind, clear-headed, 
irreverent woman, who never disturbs but also 
rarely comes to the foregone conclusion. 

Belinda is a sharp-eyed tour of the London 
marriage market. No woman is less deceived 
by other women that this unsoured spinster who 
adored her father, wrote handbooks on educa- 
tion with him, managed his estate, “got on” 
with his four wives and looked after his 21 
children. The Edgeworths were a nation in 
themselves. She could draw an old rip like 
Lady Delacour, a matchmaker like Mrs. Stan- 
hope pushing her débutantes, and a dangerous 
“metaphysical” woman like Lady Millicent in 
Ormonde with “the sweet persuasive voice and 
eloquent eyes—hers was a kind of exalted senti- 
mental morality, referring everything to feeling, 
and to the notion of sacrifice . . . but to describe 
her. notions she was very nearly unintelligible.” 
Maria Edgeworth was the Major’s daughter; the 
unintelligible was the unforgiveable. It was 
very plain to her that the Lady Millicents of this 
world are so exalted that they do not know right 
from wrong. The men are as firmly drawn as 
the women. Ormonde contains a rich portrait 
of one of those hospitable, sociable, gallant, 
warm-hearted Irishmen, the souls of courtesy, 
whose imagination leads them into difficulties 
and ends by corrupting them, until the warm 
heart goes stone cold and they become the 
familiar Irish politician who will sell himself 
and anybody. Such a portrait might be done 
flat in bitterness and satire; Miss Edgeworth 
works in. depth, engages our sympathy for the 
man, makes him captivate us—as he would in 
life—and gradually undeceives us without melo- 
drama or ill-nature. None of these are great 
characters, but they are faithful observations of 
character. They are a truthful gallery, as 
capricious as life, of the figures of a class and 
an age. Such—we can be certain—was the life 
she knew. 

Her other gift as a novelist is for writing 
spirited dialogue. The talk of Belinda or 
Ormonde is always light, engaging and natural. 
It is that “modern” talk which goes on from 
generation to generation—one meets it in Jane 
Austen; then, after the Regency, it died out, un- 
til the modern novel revived it—and which has 
not been written in, like sub-headings, into the 
story. Maria Edgeworth owed her gift to her 
indifference fo plot, that great torture-rack of 
talk in the English novel. Plot was forced on 
her by her father, the brilliant Major, who 
suffered from a rather delightful excess of con- 
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fidence in his own powers; but, like Scott at the 
beginning of his career, Miss Edgeworth was 
interested only in sketching the people around 
her, and that is how the true gift for dialogue 
arises. Yet she owed something even of this to 
the Major, for it was he who, determined to out- 


-Rousseau Rousseau, made his daughter write 


down the dialogue of his 21- children in order 
that it could be examined afterwards in his moral 
and linguistic laboratory. 

Of course, she had the Irish ear for Irish 
expressiveness. In Ormonde, King Corny cries 
out with the gout: 


“Pray now,” said he to Harry who stood 
beside his bed—“now that I’ve a moment’s 
ease—did you ever hear of the stoics that the 
bookmen talk of, and can you tell me what good 
anyone of them got by making it a point to 
make no noise when they’d be punished and 
racked with pains of body or mind ? Why I 
tell you all they got—all they got was no pity— 
who would give them pity, that did not require 
it? I could bleed to death in a bath, as well 
as the best of them, if I chose it; or chew a 
bullet, if I set my teeth to it, with any man in 
a regiment—but where’s the use? Nature 
knows best, and she says roar!” 


In a subtler way, she is as good in her plain 
passages, notably in her scenes between men and 
women. She hardly can be said to try a love 
affair, indeed one might say that she has noticed 
men and women pursue one another but is not 
sure why they do so. What she likes best is 
caprice, misunderstanding, the off-days of mar- 
ried life, flirtation: that side of love which, in 
short, supplies repartee and comedy, sociability 
or its opposite. Her people are always being 
interrupted and though this shows some incom- 
petence on the novelist’s part, it also allows that 
crisp animation or restlessness which gives her 
stories their unaffected drift. 

There are no interruptions in Castle Rackrent. 
Thady the steward tells the tale in his plain 
words and with his devious mind, and he rattles 
off the decline and fall of the riotous Rackrents 
over three generations, in a 100 pages. Drink, 
company, debt and recalcitrant foreign wives 
ruined these roisterers and Thady’s own son, 
turned lawyer, quietly collected the remnant and 
indirectly made it his own. At the funeral of 
one Rackrent, the body was nearly seized for 
debt : 


But the heir who attended the funeral was 
against that, for fear of consequences, seeing 
that those villains who came to serve acted 
under the disguise of the law; so, to be sure, 
the law must take its course and little gain had 
the creditors for their pains. First and fore- 
most, they had the curses of the country and 
Sir Murtagh Rackrent, the new heir, in the next 
place, on account of this affront to the body 
refused to pay a shilling of the debts, in which 
he was countenanced by all best gentlemen of 
property and others of his acquaintance, Sir 
Murtagh alleging in all companies that he all 
along meant to pay his father’s debts of honour, 
but the moment the law was taken from him, 
there was the end of the honour to be sure. It 
was whispered (but none but the enemies of the 
family believe it).that this was alla sham seizure 
to get quit of the debts, which he had bound 
himself to pay in honour. It’s a long time ago, 
there’s no saying how it was . 


That is Defoe, but with whhidbey added. 

Major Edgeworth did not touch Castle Rack- 
rent. He is known to have had a didactic hand 
in the other works and some have thought he 
stiffened them. Possibly. Yet his daughter owed 
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her subsequent inspiration to the excitable, in- 
ventive, genial mind of the masterful eccentric 
and amateur. Castle Rackrent was the first 
attempt to present the history of a family over 
several generations as a subject in itself. It 
marks a small step in the expansion of the novel. 


Where the Major’s influence is most felt is in . 


the remarkable range of his daughter’s work. 
Ireland is only one of her scenes. English 
society, Parisian society, are done with the same 
natural touch. Her work was a triumph for the 
Major’s revolutionary system of free education. 
Not a patch on Fanny Burney or Jane Austen, 
no doubt; the minds of father and daughter were 
too much dispersed by practical and inventive 
attention to the good, rational life. Scott thought 
Edgeworthstown a domestic paradise and pos- 
sibly noted it was an Abbotsford 150 years old 
without the worry and the expense. Abbots- 
ford meant absurdity, obsession, and imagin- 
ation; Edgeworthstown meant enlightenment. 
In the last count, the good life does not produce 
the great novelists. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


CHINA 


Daybreak in China. By Basit Davipson. Cape. 


10s. 6d. 


Mr. Davidson had a trip to China last year, 
and has written a convincing account of it in 
about ‘70,000 words. The main thing he brings 
out is the enthusiasm he found, as he went north 
and south, in a great variety of Chinese, an en- 
thusiasm which comes from feeling that funda- 
mental obstacles have been removed; everything 
is still difficult, but one can go ahead at some 
co-operative enterprise and feel that-results are 
being obtained all around, at one’s own job and 
other people’s. Whether the Chinese will get 
disillusioned later on is another question, and, 
of course, a proportion are disgruntled now, but 
very many of them feel that obviously needed 
things are at last getting done by massive co- 
operation. To believe that a serious proportion 
in China want to get rid of their present Govern- 
ment would be deluding oneself; a statesman 
ought to be able to recognise this kind of 
strength when he sees it. ‘ 

In reading a book meant chiefly to affect cur- 
rent opinion one must consider what resistance 
it is likely to excite. Mr. Davidson is the more 
convincing because he agrees that cruelty prob- 
ably did beget cruelty during the military 
struggle, in various parts of the country; he only 
claims that he found no signs of Terror last year, 
and that he has had enough experience else- 
where to recognise them if they were present. 
He also argues for the inherent likeliness of what 
he reports; any Government in such a position 
would need to get general willingness for in- 
creased production, therefore would have to 
make most peasants’ taxes lower than their old 
rents and even let many fairly large business 
men do better than before: and such a rapid 
improvement was possible because things had 
been so bad before. This part seems to me 
convincing. The reader is more likely to have 
doubts about the General Confession movement 
of last year—how much harm had that done? 
Mr. Davidson says of a remark he reports by 
a Chinese that the reader may feel it as 
“cheaply revivalist” (p. 128), but that when 
hearing it on the spot he could tell it was sincere. 
The position is rather harder than that, because 
a reader may sometimes feel the same about 
some of Mr. Davidson’s own remarks. 

I have recently come back from five years at 
Peking National University, not really seeing 
much but hearing plenty of talk, and I feel it 
to be very hard to discuss in England; whenever 
I talk about it I feel sure, especially next morn- 


ing, that I said something false. This, of course, 


is because the set-up is so different (not, I think, 


because of any racial mental difference). What 
the questioner chiefly wants to know is whether 
mental life or intellectual freedom is being sup- 
pressed. It strikes me as impressive now, though 
it didn’t at the time, that nobody, to my know- 
ledge, got sacked from the Peking University 
staffs at all, not even in the clean-up of 752, let 
alone in the take-over at the end of *49. Of 
course, the clean-up was severe, ‘a nation-wide 
process of nagging, not by officials but by your 
own colleagues, in very prolonged committee 
meetings. As to how it would have worked out 
in England, I willingly accept the refusal of my 
imagination; but it does seem clear that the 
Chinese work-out was different from anything 
corresponding to it in Eastern Europe. 

I agree with Mr. Davidson that it was not a 
Terror, at any rate not in. Peking. Darker 
penalties than nagging seemed to be very rare, 
even after the confession of large embezzlements 
of public money. We had a rather varied 


Chinese acquaintance, and they did not think” 


they were under a Terror. (I am not speaking 
of suspicion against foreigners, a different 
thing.) One did hear reported a certain amount 
of dramatic overstatement in confessions by 
Chinese literary men returned from (say) Eng- 
land, but there it is reasonable to compare the 
thing to a Revivalist Movement; what is essential 


to the man at the moment. is to establish his 


solidarity and sincerity; his background opinions 
are less permanently affected. Indeed, from what 
one can gather, the Chinese always did go on 
like this, when in periods of strong national 
crisis-feeling; even the suicides which we heard 
of among Tientsin business Chinese would 


traditionally be from honour rather than from’ 


fear. I felt sure the confessions were true when 
they got down to money, and so would the 
British business old hand in China, who has been 
saying for generations that the Chinese always 
squeeze each other; he can’t be incredulous. if 
the Chinese now say so too, and say they are 
sick of it. But this is not the question of free- 
dom of thought, and I left just after that had 
first really come out into the open. Chinese 
intellectuals have long seemed to me very sturdy 
characters, not likely to collapse (though rightly 
affected by current sentiment); and their Govern- 
ment needs them not to collapse. I thought that 
China might: again become too rigid in mind, 
but was only likely to do so now if squeezed too 
hard from outside. 

I feel that Mr. Davidson ought to have 
brought up the population problem, which, 
according to many experts, is enough to prove 
that the enthusiasm he describes is certain to 
fail. The refusal even to recognise this subject 
in public has long seemed to me an’ obvious 
weakness. in the unist position.. (The 
nearest we get to it in this book is a remark re- 
ported from Mao that one needs at least three 
times as many people in Tibet.) After in- 
ducing a certain amount of discussion of it in 
Peking, I think the Chinese are right‘in believ- 
ing they have at least a generation in hand. 
Apart from the development of remote marginal 
land, perhaps chiefly of political importance, 
there is a lot of good land where you need 
millions of men carrying mud about before you 
get the water control working again and can then 
re-settle farmers. It sounds to us bad when 
they say they won’t consider any population 
problem, but they mean that it doesn’t arise in 
their current planning. In the same way, it 
seems to me that Mr. Davidson assumes too 
easily that collectivised .farms, thoroughly 
mechanised, even in deep rice land, are what 
Chinese agriculture needs; though it is interest- 
ing to have him report that. Chinese peasants 
cheerfully assume it too. Of course, a great 
deal of co-operative arrangement, small machine 
industry, and help from industrial chemists will 
be needed, but I suspect that they will have to 
stick to intensive hand cultivation in the main 
areas, just to get the most off the land; and, in- 
deed, that England may have to take to it. But 
one can’t say that the present Chinese Govern- 
ment is forcing a decision ahead of time. 

When I got on the P. and O. boat from Hong- 


Be. 


kong I was much relieved to find that British 4 
opinion agreed with what little I had to say, so 


that I did not have any duty in front of me, 


when I got home, of pretending to be an expert — a | 
It does seem cather a duty,* — 


where I am not. 

though a placid one, to speak up and say that 

my experience agrees with Mr. Davidson’s. 
WILLIAM EMPSON 


ZOLA REVISITED 
Emile Zola. By F. W. J. Hemmincs. Oxford. 
s 


30s. 
Between Flaubert and Proust there is a dis- 
quieting gap among the great French novelists, 


Having, prompted or deluded by his prophecy -— 
of fame towards 1880, plugged it with Stendhal, © 


one can walk away with an easy mind until pos- 
sibly, towards 1984, the dam bursts and the last 
critic afloat on the wastes of depersonalised lit- 
erature realises too late that the right man was 
Zola. No such extreme claim is made in this 
admirable study of Zola’s work and life, but it 
is implicit in several places and on the last -page 
it takes the menacing shape which it must take 
if one honestly defines Zola’s one significant 
contribution to the novel : 


Zola was the first writer to show a society in which 

the aggregate was greater.than the separate unit. 
* All through the novels of his maturity and i 

runs this one fruitful 
manifests itself artistically in his characteristic 
descriptions of crowds. in which the individual 
founders and is lost to view ; in the way his imagina- 
tion was time and again captivated by huge imper- 
sonal entities, factories. and mines, bazaars and 
markets, battlefields and railways; in his evident 


incapacity to isolate, explore.and expound the self- 
. . « (He refuses) to treat the - 
unit as anything more than a representative splinter _ 


sufficient character 


of its caste, class, nation, or ultimately of mankind. 

The outsider, the unassimilated stranger, has no 

place in Zola’s novels ; every character is a function, 

none is an unrelated integer. 

So long as the Proust-Joyce line holds, we can 
regard naturalism and unanimisme as now his- 
torical aberrations and continue with the chief 


business of literature : ourselves. Novel-reading, _ 


thank God, is still a private enterprise. From 
that point of view, Zola’s realism resulted in-a 
world as unreal as that-of science fiction and 
with much the same technical plausibility. The 
Rougon-Macquart series of twenty novels, desig- 
ned by a descendant of engineers (a better clue - 
than calling him an architect), was to tell the 
history of a period through the fortunes of mem- 
bers of a single family. A .quasi-scientific theory 


and fundamental idea. It - 
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of heredity held it together. Zola’s “‘ documenta- 


tion ’’—the sheaves of journalistic notes he made ~ 


during the few weeks or months he allowed for 
the preparation of each yearly novel—under- 
pinned it. Everything was “‘ from life,” precisely 
observed (though Henry James could see nothing 
more than “ an extraordinary imitation of observa- 
tion ’’), but no ‘longer alive by the time he had 


built it in. Part of this came from his extra- — 


ordinary period reverence for the — scientist- 
surgeon, the God in rubber gloves “‘ who exhibits 
our heart to us on the operating-table.”’ Having 
adopted this analogy for the writer early in his 
career, Zola was bound later to reject “‘ psychol- 
ogy,’ which he looked on as an abstract product 
of the intellect. ‘ No, it’s stupid,’”’ says one of 
his characters, “‘ It takes no account of philosophy 
or science.” 

The fact that Zola did not visualise experimental 


psychology to complement the experimental — 


physiology by which he swore is typical of his 
schematic thinking. Everything came in layers 
and we have the strange spectacle of a writer 
who lived and wrote on two different time-scales. 
The depression which descended on him at forty 
was not exteriorised in a book until three years 
later. 


section of sex in three other novels. Conversely, 
Dr. Hemmings shows convincingly that his 
outlook was transformed a few years later by his 
liaison with Jeanne Rozerot. But the pessimistic 
Béte Humaine still remained to be written, 
and written it was to fulfil the plan, although 
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| To define 
true madness 
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Zola’s moral rejuvenation had already been 
accomplished. 

It is arguable that Zola made himself into a 
writing-machine by a youthful miscalculation : 
his imagination was in truth “‘ poetic.’’ Certainly 
it was strongly stirred by visual impressions, 
particularly those involving colour. These were 
the debauches of the eye which the abstemious 
writer allowed himself after his daily stint at the 
desk. Again, he saw objects in terms of other 
objects, especially more sexually exciting ones 
and—by extension—in terms of symbols. Since 
Baudelaire this type of vision has been considered 
as essentially poetic, though it is perhaps worth 
recalling that it was not always so. In Zola it 
remains on the surface of the senses and the mind 
and is manifested in swirling masses of description, 
each with its distinctive marker-buoy marrying 
** atmosphere ” with symbol. It is imagination 
of a powerful if shallow kind. While conceding 
its limits, Dr. Hemmings is perfectly justified 
in seeing it as Zola’s instinctive escape from his 
own formula of exact observation. 

One could hardly want a better, or different, 
book on Zola at this particular date. With a 
thorough command of all the significant material, 
Dr. Hemmings takes us through Zola’s career (a 
career more than a life) from his first sentimental 
babblings in verse to his accidental death in a 
bedroom with a choked stove. He outlines the 
writings and discusses them with penetration 
and a wide range of reference. He knows exactly 
where Zola stands today and is objective towards 
his faults and virtues. Plainly, he is not dissect- 
ing a dead master, for if Zola is provisionally 
dead as a whole, he is uncannily and even movingly 
alive in parts. This Dr. Hemmings assumes and 
demonstrates, but without hinting at more than 
he has to show or, perhaps, just enough more to 
be unobtrusively contemporary. Above all, he 
knows how to construct a book and is highly 
_ readable. If only more specialists possessed that 
art, there would be no specialist problem. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON 
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The frank, revealing and absorbing story 
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the Luftwaffe in triumph and defeat. Fully 
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One Little Boy. By DorotHy M. Barucn. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Psychoanalytic Studies of the Personality. By 
W. Ronatp D. FarrBairn. Tavistock. 25s. 


Primary Love and Psychoanalytic Tech- 
— By MIcHAEL BaLInt. Hogarth Press. 
S. 


It used to be maintained with much conviction 
that little boys should not be heard: a fortiori, one 
supposes, they should not have little books written 
about them. It was perhaps this point of view, 
lingering on into the Twenties, that made public 
discussion of childhood assume the forbiddingly 
abstract form which G. K. Chesterton was quick 
to condemn. For, as he reminded his readers, the 
Child is never a child; “he-is a.creature entirely 
solitary and sui generis; and he lives in the 
slums.” But the Child had many advantages for 
a generation uneasily awafe that real children are 
readily indelicate, and his successors, the Problem 
Child, the Backward Child, and (best of all) the 
Subcultural Child, later came to satisfy the same 
remote but genuine concern. Nowadays, even 
these have served their turn, and the demand is 
for children, as individual as Kenneth, the “one 
little boy” of whom Dr. Baruch writes. 

He appears in this account as the gradually 
more audacious performer in a sort of psycho- 
analytic strip-tease. Seven years old, the second 
son of American parents dissatisfied with one an- 
other, Kenneth gets asthma, which the family 
doctor decides is due to psychological causes. 
When he also falls behind with his lessons, and 
does badly in his intelligence test, it is manifestly 
time to call in a psychiatrist, and Kenneth finds 
himself in Dr. Baruch’s hands or—if we are to be 
precise—in Dr. Baruch’s lap (“like a Great Dane 
puppy, knuckle-boned and gangly and yet almost 
soft in his helplessness ”), whence he is only lured 
by some excessively messy paints, with which he 
coats himself to the elbow. His mother, not to 
be outdone, starts treatment herself, and is soon 
a star performer in the weekly Group Psycho- 
therapy Session: while his father, though clearly 
feeling no special aptitude for this sort of thing, 
is roped in after a few chapters.. The stage thus 
set, Kenneth and his parents, guided by their 
psychiatric impresario, “play out” their various 
and—to anyone who knows the conventions—anti- 
cipated difficulties. 

It is hardly to be expected that there would be 
anything novel in this book: that there is so much 
which is frankly novelettish is a little startling. 
Had Ella Wheeler Wilcox been a disciple of 
Freud’s, she might, after an overdose of Raymond 
Chandler, have written something rather similar. 

Compare, for example, her lines: 

She reached her-longing arms towards space. 

And lifted up her tear-wet face. 

“O God,” she wailed, “I have been bad! 

I see it all, and I am sad, 

And long to be a good girl now. . . .” 
with Dr. Baruch’s treatment of a similar theme: 

The taste of tears was a choking fullness in 
her throat. She could breathe the tear taste 
through the back of her nose: ... In the bowl, 
the macaroni from last night was-stickily con- 
gealed. She hated the stuff all stuck together, 
nothing clear and distinct. All gummed up, like 
her life... 

However, the peculiar intimacies of the analytic 
situation are not easily conveyed, and if Dr. 
Baruch has failed in her attempt, she can point 
to innumerable other popularisers, among them 
some psychiatrists of distinction, and a complete 
Balchinerie of novelists. It is to her further 
credit that she has judged admirably the proper 
length for her book. It is very short. 

Turning to Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Balint, we 
enter a different universe. Taken as attempts at 
popularisation, both books are failures: but it is, 
after all, only from the dust-jackets that one 
gleans the suggestion that they are even semi- 
popular in intention. The problems of per- 
sonality are treated seriously, and even learnedly; 
here is no trace of Dr. Baruch’s “tough dame” 
attitude to the life of the emotions. Both are 
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made up of more-or-less technical papers, most 


of which have made a previous appearance in. 


more-or-less learned journals. Both writers take 
for granted a Freudian reference frame; both wish 


to introduce within it various modifications; — 
neither does so in a manner likely to start any-~ 


thing. The papers in both sets cover a period of 
roughly 25 years (Dr. Fairbairn’s earliest, Notes 


po 


# 
- 


on the Religious Phantasies of a Female Patient, — 


dates from 1927: Dr. 
Parallels to the Fundamental Law of 
from 1930). 
to say, but Dr. Fairbairn a more entertaining way 


of saying it. That either compilation should stand —§ 


the remotest chance of appealing to a non- 
specialist public reflects. a particular stage in the 
development of psychoanalysis. 
barest verbal equipment has needed for its 
special needs, and few unmistakable technicalities 


exist to warn off the uninitiated. For the most part — 


the same words that the rest of us use will do, 


and too often they continue to be used even when 


a new and different meaning is intended. Hence, 


there is now a large but dimly lit territory, where= 


these two books and many like them come to rest 


—a territory where some see poetry, some sce — 
science, and some see nonsense; and where, for “su 
most readers, the difficulty is not primarily one 
of understanding, but rather of deciding whether 


or not we have understood. 
A. D. Harris 


WHAT THEY SAW IN MAISIE 


For Whom the Cloche Tolls. By ANGUs WILSON. 


and PHILIPPE JULLIAN. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


“A Scrap-Book of the Twenties.” Another! 
The redundancy seems both to have fascinated - 


and to have worried the publishers, who have 


gone out of their way to provide something dif- © 


ferently gay. Their scrap-book opens out ex- 
tensively, being almost twice as wide as it’s high, 


and M. Philippe Jullian’s share in the collabo- 7 
His drawings, of the =~ 


ration is first evident. 
crowded, spidery kind, climb up and over and 
round the text. Here are low waists on high bar 
stools, great ostrich feathers, northern night 


clubs and southern littorals, the Chauve Souris - 


and Isadora Duncan and the Black Birds, long 
Bentleys and a long Strachey, the Charleston, the 


treasure hunt, the dawn-defying party. Parties, ~~ 


indeed, are the theme of M. Jullian’s fantasia, 


which is elegant and grotesque with the clever- 


ness that will make one skip gleefully through 


it once, not to return. Sometimes he achieves ~~ 


a very pretty page: his prancing Josephine Baker, 


with huge fan and feathered tail, is.a delight. His ~~ 
acidities I find less appealing, and less on the Se 


spot. 


Wilson’s text. 


recently dead. Her last jotting, at the. age of 


73, confides that she’s off to the pictures, with: 


ote. 


Balint’s Psychosexual: es 
iopenetics — 
On the whole, Dr. Balint has more 





See 


But there’s also—or rather chiefly—Mr. Angus © 
This takes the form of a series 
of letters, brief memoirs, extracts from diaries, 7 
and appearance in fiction, concerning one Maisie, ~~ 


Stewart Granger in view; she first appears, near- 


ing 40, flamboyantly leading dollar trains from 
Hill Street: the Bright Young Thing in person. 


She might very well have turned out, as people’s | 


memories of her get to work, no more than 
a dummy to be dressed with period and satire, 


and the cloche on top. She’s fabulous, but she 
comes to life, just “naturally loving” boxers, | 


Majors, her son’s best friend. She is terrible, | 


shocking: how this Maisie would have appalled — 


Henry James, from whom. a strand of her ostrich © 


feathers would have wrung one agonised, stut- 
tering sentence! Mr. Wilson shares the James- 


ian unspeakableness up to a point, but then the ~ 
sheer exuberance of vulgarity grips him, and the — 


. deeper he plunges into binges and face-liftings, 
the more inextricably he is involved. In the end, © 
when his indirect portrait (the method, at least, ~ 


James would have approved) is completed, and 
the worst has all been jauntily said, Maisie posi- ~ 


tively shines. She did stand for life in her way. ~ 
She was generous, she enjoyed herself, she ~ 
brought up (or let go) children who could think ~ 


of her as something not Mother, and she 
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embraces the youth her daughter has only teased 
_ And as for the hostess, so for the times. There 
is far more envy than contempt in Mr. Wilson’s 
-back. The gay, ugly, irresistible 
; ties! How, in terms of frivolity, will our 
own Forties go down? Not so kicking and 
coloured, of that we may be sure. And now I 
 @ must glance back over the jollities of Mr. Wil- 
son’s allusively pricking prose, to try and gauge 
the artfulness with which he has given substance 
to a-diverting sketch. 
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: | | THE RIGHT TO ADVENTURE 


‘3 Safety Last. By Coronet W. F. STIRxinc. 
: Hollis & Carter. 18s. 
| If you believe that “ the right to adventure in 
_ every quarter of the globe is our Elizabethan 
birthright,”’. which fate would you choose : 
: have been born in 1880 to the younger son of a 
Services family, the Stirlings of Muiravonside, or 
§ into the age of the Chindits, the conquest of 
Everest, and of opportunity to win a 
fj} space cadetship? The advantages of today are 
_§ many; for instance, there is more scope for those 
not.in Burke’s Landed Gentry. Yet Colonel 
Stirling, polo stick in one hand, elephant gun in 
other, wearing an observer’s wing of 1915 and, 
secret service work, “a small armpit holster 
was almost undetectable under a double 
# ed coat” makes out a rattling good case 
| for the choice. 
wen though the century of highly-coloured 
— as he joined the Army, 
postings to the ieast 
of all 7 np available twentieth-century 
igns—to the ride that swept the Boers from 
Transvaal, Allenby’s advance into Palestine 
and Lawrence’s to Damascus ; at 64, too old for 
a parachute, he was still in the thick of trouble in 
Syria. Even out of uniform, excitements abound 
if one seeks them out ; there are jobs, for instance, 
‘4 in Albania. 
vs Of course a life into which a huge amount of 
‘ § variety is crammed has some drawbacks. For 
+ § one thing it seldom makes big money. (Occasion 
ed ally, but never for long, this thought lured Colonel 
: Surling towards steadier prospects in fruit- 
* § growing or in oil.) For another, it entails 
troughs between the peaks of excite- 
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demands for rubber elephants in the stockroom of 
London store, casts. no upon his 
imes. Instead, he livens them with serious 
combining the patriotic — of Lady 
with his own talent for midnight 
and running an expedition to overthrow 
and crooked” government of a state 
the League of Nations: “Everything 
in hand except the cash.” 

all these vicissitudes a word must be said of 
whom he wooed in a hush-hush 


at 


E 
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, and whose “ yes,”’ as he touchingly 
records, sent him into a seventh heaven “‘ where I 


4 have remained ever since.” And no wonder. 
% For she comes up “ bursting with laughter ” from 

a cold in an Albanian torrent; she is 
Photographed (for proof that her husband is not 
% ting) on a precipice across the face of 
}. which the path is just one inch wider than his 

watch strap; she changes places with him and 

does the earning whenever he is out of a job, and 
* she escapes the bullets of his would-be murderers 
: only because she is looking out the sheets for an 


ed guest. 
9 Who will enjoy this readable book? It will 
es disappoint those who want an analysis of Balkan 
RB politics or of Lawrence’s great adventure at 
head of the Arab revolt, for it is far too 
narrative to pause for such thoughts. 
for all those who suffer from fits of resentment 
4 adding columns or washing up, 
18 a guaranteed stimulant, and a far better one 
than strips of Super-man Garth and Captain 
Marvel, because it is true. 
ELIZABETH MONROE 
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NEW NOVELS 
Epitaph of a Small Winner. By MAcHADO 
DE Assis. W.H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


oe a Humpurey Sater. Longmans. 


Pe cy By P. B. ABERCROMBIE. Ver- 
schoyle. 12s. 6d. 

Honour the Shrine. By FRANcis CLIFFORD. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Name (a) any Spanish novelist other than Cer- 
vantes (b) any Portuguese poet other than 
Camoens (c) any Latin poet later than Juvenal 
(d) any Norwegian playwright earlier than Ibsen. 
If I score a possible in this test (time 10 seconds) 
I am well-read; if you score a possible it merely 
shows that you have survived a series of footling 
little adventures in belle-lettrisme. Have you 
extracted the last drop of meaning from Shake- 
speare, the last resonance from Homer? Are you 
sure you know what Adolphe is about? You are 
not: then why do we keep on meeting in Boots 
this way? 

Or, if you like, why should we read Machado 
de Assis? Machado de Assis (1839-1908) is 
Brazil’s best-known novelist, and Epitaph of a 
Small Winner clearly seeks the description of 
minor classic. Indeed it has the characteristics of 
the minor classic—charm, the self-conscious 
exclusiveness of addressing a chosen audience, a 
highly-developed personality, and an all-pervad- 
ing sense of limitation. The minor classic is 
characteristically a book that buys flavour at the 
expense of power; if I mention such books as 
Crotchet Castle, Amiel’s Fournal, Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard and Cranford it may be 
clearer what I have in mind. Machado has already 
been compared with Anatole France; his flavour 
is that of urbane pessimism. The small winner of 
his title is Braz Cubas, a rich Brazilian who pur- 
sues literature, politics and women, discovers the 
vanity of human wishes but takes the discovery 
like a gentleman, and leaves this life “a small 
winner” because he has at least left behind no 
posterity to endure the misery of the world. In 
my view the book does not establish its claim. 
Passages displaying force and originality are over- 
borne in the reckoning by posturing and whimsy. 
As well as being compared to Anatole France 
Machado has, I see, been likened to Sterne, whose 
work, as an admirer of English literature, he has 
presumably studied; he certainly employs some 
of Sterne’s more boring tricks. Although I quite 
enjoyed reading Epitaph of a Small Winner while 
I was actually engaged upon it, I am surprised 
how much I dislike its sentimentality, ebullience, 
and conventionality in retrospect. Reactions to the 
minor classic (or even minor-classic type) are how- 
ever highly and I am clearly not one 
of the five or ten people to whom, Machado said, 
he addressed his book. 

Mr. Slater does not pretend to address his 
Calypso to five or ten people; he is free from pre- 
tensions of any kind. He has set out, it appears, 
merely to entertain, and he has succeeded bril- 
liantly. We first meet Calypso in 1921, when she 
runs off with Alan Black, a faintly seedy, slightly 
overdressed near-cad who drinks too much, and 
who, by the alchemy of Mr. Slater’s perceptions 
and style, starts from the very page with every 
yellow tooth visible, making an astonishing 
demand upon our interest, sympathy, and even 
admiration. Calypso is a young charmer, a little 
conventional in her charm and erratic in her 
behaviour. In France she and Black get into 
trouble with the police; they are perfectly inno- 
cent of the crime of which he is accused, but Mr. 
Slater has a weird expertise—which he displays 
again in the second part of the book—in building 
up a framework of damaging evidence out of inno- 
cent behaviour. This police trouble is an accident, 
but Calypso is accident-prone, and thirty years 
later she finds that, however discreet and cautious 
one may be, one cannot avoid the appointment in 
Samarra. 

I must repeat that Calypso is an entertainment; 
there is, if you like, very little to it. Why is it so 
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enjoyable? For one thing one is conscious of a 
distinguished intelligence behind the arras. For 
another the style, while completely free from 
cheap effect, is strikingly crisp and pungent. For 
a third Mr. Slater excels both in character and 
atmosphere. If there is anything wrong with the 
book it lies in the transfer of interest from Black, 
who dominates the. stage while he is on it, to 
Calypso, who, whatever her. creator’s intention, 
has been pushed into second place by her dis- 
reputable and remarkable lover. 

A Lease of Life has one or two things in com- 
mon with Calypso. It is concerned with personal 
relations. It is highly intelligent. It has style. 
For the rest it is different, a slow, obliquely prob- 
ing book. It concerns an American, Joseph 
Branch, passing a year in England. Joseph has 
been spiritually and physically damaged in the 
war, and is unfit for the effort of important rela- 
tionships. He has accordingly left his fiancée in 
America and is slow to become involved with 
people in England. Almost reluctantly he falls in 
love with a friend’s wife, Iris. Her husband, a 
British diplomat, has left her and is currently 
en poste in Rome. Joseph goes to Rome; he has 
some idea of reconciling his friend Ryder Monk- 
house to Iris, but things don’t work out like that. 
Yet at the end of the book it may be said that 
the object of Joseph’s time in England has been 
achieved, since he has renewed his lease of life. ~ 
A Lease of Life, with its subtlety, its somewhat 
muted tone, its faintly Jamesian prose—Miss 
Abercrombie achieves the feat, rare in the con- 
temporary novel, of writing grammatical sentences 
of ten or more lines in length—is an unusual novel 
of genuine distinction. 

Mr. Clifford’s first offering is a story about the 
war in the Far East. A young officer leads a small 
party behind the Japanese lines to blow up a 
bridge; things go wrong and he is the sole sur- 
vivor. He is nursed by a young American nun, 
who, with the priest who is in charge of the mis- 
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sion, refuses to be. evacuated, although both realise 
that they are likely to pay the penalty of harbour- 
ing a British officer. If Mr. Clifford’s intention 
was to illuminate the phenomena of faith and 
courage he hardly rises to it; but he writes well 
about what he knows, gives the feel of his parti- 
cular war, and can describe action excitingly. This 
is a kind of first novel which might be succeeded 
by something more original. : 
J. D. Scott 


HOLIDAY READING 


The foreigner in London—whether he hails 
from Chicago, Helsinki, Bolton or Greenock—has 
been a a or theme in this year’s output of guide 
books. give him feel and atmosphere there 
are the beigthiy captioned photographs that make 
up This is London (Faber, 7s. 6d.); to add hard 
facts about sights, galleries, restaurants and enter- 
tainments, John Metcalf’s London A to Z 
(Deutsch; hard covers 5s., paper 2s. 6d.), and 


Victor Burrows’s Blue Plaque Guide to the houses 


of famous residents (Newman Neame, 7s. 6d.). 
Anthony Weymouth’s chatty Going to London 
(Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.) is intended for children; 
so is. Geoffrey Trease’s Young Traveller in 
England and Wales (Pheenix House, 8s. 6d.), built 
pleasantly round the fiction of two English chil- 
dren showing their country to a young Australian 
and South African. Older visitors who travel 
beyond London will be served by The Oxford 
Travel Atlas of Britain (Oxford, 10s. 6d.), by the 
tenth edition of the Dunlop Guide (Burrow, Chel- 
tenham, 7s. 6d.)—a book bulky with maps, town 
plans, lists of hotels, garages, ferries, golf-courses, 
etc.—and Raymond Postgate’s Good Food Guide, 
1953-54 (Cassell, 5s.), to “over 750 places where 
you can rely on a good meal at a reasonable price.” 
The reprint of John Piper’s Shell Guide to 
Oxfordshire (excluding Oxford—Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
is for the civilised traveller with a really open eye. 
Sidney Toy’s Castles of Great Britain (Heine- 
mann, 25s.)—descriptions of a hundred castles, 
with plans and photographs—authoritatively 
serves a specialised interest. 

The Briton abroad will be exposed to a shower 
of books by Gordon Cooper, who coaches him on 
Your Holiday in Italy, also in France, also in 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg (Alvin Red- 
man, each volume 9s. 6d.), and also distributes 
tips on A Fortnight in Norway (Percival Marshall, 
3s. 6d.). In the same series there is A Fortnight 
in Spain by Leslie Bransby; visitors to the Penin- 
sula might also like the new edition of John 
Marks’s To the Bullfight (Verschoyle, 7s. 6d.). 
Though Bon Viveur’s guide to the Austrian Tyrol 
(Muller, 5s.) is based on a winter trip, much of 
it is also relevant to the summer visitor. 

The first post-war edition of the Blue Guide 
for Northern Italy has just been published (Benn, 
30s.). Fodor’s Modern Guide to Scandinavia 
(Newman Neame, 17s. 6d.), has photographs, 
maps and interesting general essays as well as the 
usual information. There is a completely new 
edition of Paris for Everyman by H. A. Piehler 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.). Finally, though the Air Guide to 
Europe, edited by Lionel Birch (Newman Neame, 
5s.) panders to insularity by listing “Links with 
Home” (British consuls, doctors and the like)— 
it tops off its 200 admirable pages of hard facts 
with six exhortations on the back cover: “How 
Not to be British Abroad.” 

No-one is likely to take Aristotle’s Poetics, 
Cicero’s Offices, Locke on Civil Government or 
the Plays of Ben Jonson—ali in the new large 
format edition of Everyman’s Library—on to the 
beach. Yet trunk-space may well be found for 
Mr. Priestley’s Angel Pavement (No. 938), 
Steele’s The Tatler (993), selected and edited 
by Lewis Gibbs, S. O. Andrew’s new verse 
translation of the Odyssey, which replaces 
Cowper (454) or even the four volumes of 
Macaulay’s History (34-37). The new Everymen 
are published at two prices (6s. and 7s.) according 
to the length and nature of the volume. 

Other reprints include the first four titles of 
the new Constable edition of Shaw (St. foan, 


Arms and the Man, Pygmalion, and Cesar and 
Cleopatra—5s. each), and Seton Dearden’s enter- 
taining study of Sir Richard Burton, The Arabian 
Knight (Barker, 16s.). 

Among the reprinted fiction are Compton 
Mackenzie’s Passionate Elopement (Macdonald, 
10s. 6d.), P. G. Wodehouse’s Mike at Wrykyn 
(Herbert Jenkins, 6s.), Caradoc Evans’s collection 
of Welsh short stories, My People (Dobson, 
7s. 6d.); and, for the elderly in nostalgia, and the 
young in anticipation, three G. A. Hentys: 
With Wolfe in Canada, Cornet of Horse, and 
Redskin and Cowboy (Latimer House, 6s. each). 
Recent Penguins include fane Eyre and The 
Thurber Carnival (2s. 6d. each) and, at 2s. each, 
Christopher Isherwood’s Mr. Norris Changes 
Trains, and a couple of Agatha Christies—The 
Murder of Roger Ackroyd and The Mysterious 
Mr. Quinn. 


A Normandy Summer School 


The famous entretiens which used to take place 
between the wars at the Abbey of Pontigny -are 
being revived this year at the Chateau de Cerisy- 
la-Salle (Manche). There will be two décades— 
from July 6 to 16, when Variations du Roman will 
be the subject of discussion, and from July 16 to 
26, on L’Abstrait et le Concret dans les Arts plas- 
tiques: price for each session, 12,000 francs, with 
a special rate of 8,000 francs for “ intellectuels peu 
fortunés.” Information from Mme Heurgon, 27 
rue Boulainvilliers, Paris 16. 








Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,217 

Set by Epsilon 

Readers are asked to imagine that prospective 
biographers are seeking details concerning the follow- 
ing: Lloyd George, Sickert, Margot Oxford, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Northcliffe, Curzon, Dame Ethel 
Smyth, J. M. Barrie, F. E. Smith. They are to sup- 
ply an apocryphal and apposite anecdote about any 
one of them. Limit, 150 words. Entries by June 30. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,214 
Set by Tom Bowling 


It is (theoretically) possible to obtain a reduction 
of rates by registering a building as a place of 
religious worship. Competitors are asked to submit 
applications on behalf of the Stock Exchange, the 
Tate Gallery, the Savage Club, Lords, Rugby, 
Lyons Corner House, Harrods or Harringay Arena. 
Report by Tom Bowling 

A fair-to-middling week, with a score of quotable 
entries and a dozen near misses. Apologists of the 
Stock Exchange made up a keen and numerous band 
and included D. L. L. Clarke (“. . . the leading jour- 
als give regular and detailed reports of our daily meet- 
ings”) and Allan M. Laing (“it cannot be denied 
that we hold our beliefs with unusual sincerity, and even 
that they are held by many not openly joined to our 
community’). Both treated the obvious theme of 
Mammon-worship with dignity and restraint. On 
Lyons Corner House I liked Maurice Cassel— 
** At intervals soft music, often of a semi-devotional, 
always of an elevating nature is played ”—while The 
Tate was well represented by Lakon and R. B. 
Browning. ‘The latter must answer for the slogan 
‘* Meditate at the Tate.” 

Three guineas to E. W. Fordham and a guinea each 
to the others printed below. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange have com- 
plete confidence in making this application. 

As it is beyond dispute that the object of true 
religion is the promotion of general uplift, so is it 
undeniable that precisely that aim is the main object 
of this Institution whose members find such profound 
satisfaction in an upward movement, a better showing 
and a continued advance; who rejoice when good 
features are developing, and earnestly welcome a 
genuine all-round revival. No less sincere is their 
regret at a ames slipping back, or a drift to lower 
levels. 
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As Tennyson wrote in Guinevere— 

* It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
“It surely was my profit had I known.” 

These principles are the inspiration of the Stock 2 
Exchange, where the bull lies down with the bear; it — 
is, therefore submitted that the irrefutable logic of 
this application will ensure that it is readily granted, 

E. W. ForpHAM 
THE TATE 
Sir, 

It is desired to register the Tate. Gallery as a place 
of religious worship. This application is made on the 
following grounds : 

1. Attendance figures. These are on the same small — 
scale as those for other places of religious worship 
(except on special occasions equivalent to society 


those for places of entertainment, eg., cinemas, § 


palais-de-dances, etc. =e 
2. Casting down of false gods. Whereas in places ~ 
of entertainment false gods thrive, here they are eyed © 
askance; even, at times, physically attacked and — 
destroyed. 4 
3. Demeanour of worshippers. There is a shuffling 
gait and a gloomy expression found only in places of 
religious worship, as opposed to the tinsel and glitter 
and mad, gay laughter of the entettainment world. _ 
4. Admission. It is a place of free and democratic 
worship, available to all, except for an occasional small 
fee justly due to special exhibitions of peculiar or — 
imported rites. Pat BULLEN 


christenings, weddings and funerals), as opposed to 
e 


LORD’S 
For many decades a numerological form of sun= — 
worship, in which the significance of the square of ten — 
figures largely, has been carried on at Lord’s, an © 
enclosure sacred to Emsese, the national deity and q 
recognised moral lawgiver. Services are held regularly — 
throughout the summer. All the ministrants are clad 7 
in ceremonial vestments, and a card giving the order ~ 
of service is obtainable at the entrance. The utmost © 
decorum is observed, and the congregation is kept 
aloof from the scene of the rites, although occasionally” ~ 
joining in the appeals and responses. Notwithstanding © 
the complicated ritual involved, bigotry has no place’ — 
in this religion ; in fact, ministers of other denomina- _ 
tions are quite numerous among the congregation. 2 
It is from this centre that articles of faith are 
promulgated and evangelists selected and sent to — 
other parts of the globe when the elements are no. 
longer favourable to public worship in this country. 
LESLIE JOHNSON 


HARRINGAY ; 

We respectfully submit that the vast concourse © 
which attends this Arena does so for the Purpose for ~ 
which this Establishment’ was intended, that is to 
perpetuate the Worship of Artemis. : 

Some several times each Session there is performed: — 
a symbolic Chase. Greyhounds are used purely 
because such Hounds are known to be favoured by the — 
Goddess. A model rabbit represents the quarry as 
it is fervently felt that deer would wound the feelings — 
of the Worshippers and offend the Goddess whose 
sole prerogative such quarry is. Betting, it is true, 
may take place but it is purely incidental, being one of 
those English weaknesses we still strive to overcome. 
Indeed we look forward to the day when the hearts — 
of all worshippers will turn from this. 

Accordingly we ask that this Place may be truly 
rated as one for Religious Worship. L. G. UDALL 


CHESS: Drawing from Life 
No. 194 


Just as a movelist or playwright is perfectly entitled 
to take his characters and situations from real life’ 
(and, indeed, can hardly help doing so), just so a 
study-composer may well turn to the reality of a ~ 
game-position to inspire his own flights of fancy. 
Let us first look at this posi- — “ 
tion which occurred in the 
game Schallopp-Blackburne, 
Frankfurt 1887; indeed it 
marked the end of it, for it 
wasat this stage that Schallopp 
accepted the draw proposed 
by his crafty opponent; he 
could not see how to dodge 
the stalemate or to avoid 
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: £8,940,000 which figure is obviously substantially 
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Company Meetings 


- MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


a CONTINUED INCREASE IN TURNOVER 





- IMPROVEMENTS IN MERCHANDISE 





twenty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Spencer Ltd. was held on the ith June 

82, Baker Street, London, W.1. 

Sir Simon. Marks D.Sc. (Chairman and Joint 

inagi Director), who presided, said: 

‘Profits for the year, after taxation, amounted to 

£2,466,000 (preceding year £2,206,000). 

_£4,275,000 has been provided for taxation com- 


"pared with £2,790,000 a year ago. 


With £4,506,000 brought forward from last year 
there is available for distribution £6,972,000. 
A final dividend of 35 per cent., making 50 per 


.cent., less tax, for the year was. propesed. 


ee 
£1 pa ividends other 
appropriations, the carry-forward will be £4,051,000. 
. With the addition of £1,143,000 from the profits 
of the year reserves amount to £9,936,000. 
‘Properties stand in the Balance Sheet at 
their present-day value as most were acquired 

before 1939. They represent a considerable capital 
reserve. 

. After viding £569,000 for Depreciation, Fix- 
tures onl Equipment stand in the Balance Sheet 
at £2,652,000—an increase. of over £300,000 on last 
_ Advances made to Subsidiary Companies have 
fallen from £4,249,000 to £1,990,000. 

The stocks of the Subsidiary Companies form the 
pipe-line for a large part of the cloth used in our 
business. 


Cash: balances and investments in Government 
Securities and Tax Reserve Certificates amount to 
£7,000,000—an increase of £5,500,000. 

I am pleased to record continuing progress. Our 
turnover for the past year was £85,000,000—an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. over the previous year. 

- After a period of thirteen years of control by 
Government regulation we were in a position to 
exercise our initiative and accumulated experience 
in. ting our customers with a wide range of 
weil atyled, well-finished, attractive garments at 
prices they could afford to pay. 

_It is our aim to satisfy the growing needs of our 

} with moderate and lower levels of in- 
come, for inexpensive goods of quality. 

There have been aomne. eine remarkable improve- 

i w stem directly from the 


MODERNISATION OF STORES 


ings, new machinery and new equipment and de- 
voted much effort to the training of specialised 
labour forces. We attach the test importance 
to the workmanship and finish for which the brand 
name of “St. Michael” is a guarantee. 


Our market is an assured and growing outlet for 
their goods; continuity of production for them is as 
essential as continuity of supplies to us. We thank 
them for their most help’ collaboration which 
we value most highly. 

We had always maintained our properties in first- 
class condition, but the war years forced us to 
neglect this aspect of our business. 

It has been a major task to make up the leeway. 
As licences to repair and build became available 
and building materials freer in supply we set out to 
restore our properties and modernise our Stores. 


We have spent much on equipment and on 
specially designed display fixtures and counters. We 
have introduced modern decorative and lighting 
schemes to create a worthy setting for our goods 
and to give our customers the convenience of 
shopping in attractive surroundings. Our cus- 
tomers have so readily responded to these new 
amenities that we are encouraged to extend this 
transformation to the rest of our Stores. 


It is with pleasure that we can report the re- 
building of our bombed Stores at Bristol, Clacton, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Southampton, Sheffield and Yar- 
mouth. New Stores have been opened at Leeds, 
Norwich, Sheffield and Swansea. Important exten- 
sions have been made at 36 Stores. 


Since the end of the war we have invested some 
£11,000,000 on the whole of this programme, and 
further substantial sums will have to be appropriated. 


In addition, the sum of £1,250,000 has been in- 
vested in new sites for future development and the 
enfranchisement of some leasehold properties. The 
whole of the expansion has been met from the 
Company’s own resources. 


Our staff now exceeds 26,000. I am sure that you 
will join with me in ing them for their ser- 
vices during the year. The Board is most apprecia- 
tive of their loyalty and devotion. 

The team spirit animates all employed in our 
Stores. By their knowledge of the goods, and their 
courteous and helpful approach to our customers, 
they add to our good name and the goodwill we 
enjoy with the public. 

The ex ing requirements of our business offer 
many varied careers. : 

The number of Staff who attain a service of 25 

years grows from year to year. 
t is devoted to the well- 
being of our staff, and the amenities which it 
creates are designed to make their working hours 
pleasant and congenial. After business hours there 
are social and other activities for those who care 
to participate in them. All this adds to their sense 
of belonging to our organisation and creates an 
esprit-de-corps so important to the success of the 
Company. 

Provision is made, through our Pension and 
Benevolent Funds, for an appropriate pension to be 
paid to those who, on retirement, have qualified by 
their record and length of service. Their position 
is reviewed annually and any special needs which 
they may have are taken care of by the Company, 
so that in their retirement they can enjoy many of 
the amenities which were available to them during 
their active: careers. 

It is because of these needs that we 
propose to increase to £100,000 our allocation this 
year to the Benevolent Trust. 
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Dunlop Rubber Company 


Factors Affecting Turnover 


The Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., was held on June 
15 in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lorp Baruteu, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
the Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 


‘The change to a buyers’ market in this country and 
abroad has been directly reflected in the Report and 
Accounts for 1952 in the following ways: 


The volume and value of our trading was reduced, 
reflecting a reduction of approximately 27 per cent. in 
our net balances from trading; the investment in in- 
ventories was substantially reduced; there was a 
considerable reduction in our working capital require- 
ments, notably in the form of bills and overdrafts; the 
margin of profits on which our Group operated in 
1952 was lower. 


The Group turnover for 1952 at £250 million was 
£34 million less than in 1951. It was, however, £53 
million greater than the turnover for 1950 at £197 
million. I think it is important in considering those 
movements to remember that the years 1950 and 1951 
were the years of peak inflation when prices of our 
main raw materials were abnormally high and that in 
1952 those prices fell sharply. It is in that setting 
that we have to view thé results and these changed 
conditions created many difficulties and problems for 
the management of ‘your Company’s affairs. 


LOWER PROFIT MARGIN 

The reduction in turnover was due to lower selling 
prices of many of our products and also to a slight 
reduction in the volume of goods sold. The lower 
volume reflected the two-fold effect first, of the ad- 
vance buying in 1951 which occurred after the out- 
break of the Korean War and, second, the buying 
resistance in a period of falling prices such as 
occurred in 1952, 


The lower margin of profit again directly reflects 
the conditions existing in 1952 both here and abroad. 
Profit for the year was at 4.7 per cent. of turnover 
before charging tax and 1.9 per cent. after tax. This 
is lower than the margins earned in 1951 and con- 
siderably lower than the figures for 1950, namely 
9.2 per cent. and 3.4 per cent. respectively. Out of 
this margin we have to provide a reasonable return 
to shareholders and a sufficient allocation to reserve 
to maintain our productive capacity and volume of 
business. In 1952 tax provision was £5,275,000 and 
the reserve allocation was £520,000. This latter we 
consider insufficient to provide for the proper main- 
tenance of our productive facilities and for the normal 
expansion of our business. 


In my reviews of recent years I have mentioned 
the grave concern with which industry viewed the 
continued high level of taxation. Now for the first 
time since the war the tax burdens have been eased 
and we trust the trend of recent years has been finally 
reversed. The actual relief, present and prospective, 
provided in the Budget is still small but it is a first 
and important step towards stopping the progressive 
erosion of the resources of industry. 


We seem at last to be shaking ourselves free from 
the controls and restrictions and the negative thinking 
which is so often generated by a long war. Controls 
and licences are being progressively removed; short- 
ages over a wide field of raw materials and of 
consumer and capital goods seem to be slowly dis- 
appearing; industry and the individual are being 
thrown more upon their own resources. We trust 
the Government will not weary of well doing. 


CHALLENGE OF GROWING FREEDOM 
The growing freedom we enjoy and the incentives 
now appearing just above the horizon are a further 
call to industry to continue in its task of increasing 
its own efficiency and of making its full contribution 
to the national need. 


As we have consistently done since the close of the 
war, we must continue to seek every opportunity of 
increasing turnover and exports, of raising produc- 
tivity, of achieving greater efficiency and lower costs 
and of re-awakening in its widest interpretation the 
arts of salesmanship. These constitute a grave and 
weighty challenge to the whole of industry. 


If we succeed we shall be putting real value into 
the pound sterling; we shall be increasing the net 
worth of every pay packet; and we shall be helping 
to recreate a stable and solvent Britain. 





“The report and accounts were adopted. 





The report and accounts were adopted. 
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perpetual check from Blackburne’s surviving Rook. (3) P-R7 R-B6ch (8) K-B7 R-B3 ch B: Ewald Kaper F 1948 C: Henri Rinck 1927 
Some years later, though, it was discovered how (4) K-B4 R-B5 ch (9) K-Kt8 R-Bl ch re — ry 
Schallopp could have won the game after all. (5) K-Q5 R-B4ch (10) K-R7 R-RI ch 
GEK=k. RBG (7) KKt4! ReRSch | (6) K-K6~ R-B3 ch (11) K-Kt6 R-R3ch i 
(3) K-B3 R-K6 ch (9) K-K2 R-K5 ch (12) K-B7 would be wrong because, with the Black R 
(4) K-Kt4 R-K5ch (10) K-Q2 © R-Q5ch -checking on his third rank the White K could never 
(5) K-R5.-R-R5cch (11) K-B2! achieve his aim of hiding among his. pawns. But b 
(6) K-KtS R-R4 ch sess gion 

(13) K-B6! R-B4ch (16) K-B7 -R-B4 ch 

It was from that game and even more so from his (14) K-K7 R-K4ch (17) K-Kt7 etc. _~ 
awareness of such positions happening none too (15) K-Q7 R-Q4ch Epes 
After (13) . . . R-R3 ch, (14) R-Kt6, R-R1, (15) REPORT ON COMPETITION 


rarely that A. Kraemer drew the inspiration to com- 








K-B3, Rx ®, (4) R x P ch, followed by R-QR2. 
Hence Black plays (1) . 


pose this study. It earned 
a well deserved first prize 
on account. of its admirable 
construction as well as its 
practical value for.the student 
of end-game technique. The 
key-move is (1) R-KB7 ch, 
and obviously the K cannot 
go to K7 because of (2) 
R-KR7, R-QKt8 ch, (3) 


. K-KKt7, (2) R-Kt7 ch, 


K-R8, hoping to save himself by stalemate or perpetual. 
‘White must now endure his K’s persecution by the R, 
and it will be his first (and decisive) object to get his 
K to g5 in such a way that the R is forced to check 


P-Kt7, R-B1 ch, (16) K-K6! the K would find 


sanctuary on his QKt6. 

In the competition the 
4-pointer for beginners: is a 
game-position in which Black 
forced a spectacular win in 
four moves. B—White to 
win—is quite unspectacular, 
but a very instructive end- 
game study, fully worth its 
6 ladder-points. Its gifted 
author, alas, died a year or 
two ago. C.—White to win— 


is one of Rinck’s most subtle pieces, ecdheabty known 
but no one else 


to the more erudite of our cracks : 
will find it overrated at 7 points. 


A: Mossiogti 1930 B: (1) P 





0) Ee Fat 


K-B3, P queens. 


prize list: 


ch. (4) K-B2, R-KR6. 


Set May 30 
(2) P-R4, K-R3._ (3) K-B6, PxRP. (4) 


5) K-B7, P-R6. (6 
KxQ. (2) 


R-R7 4 (7) K-B3, P queens. (8) Q-K 
oo would be countered by on 


(5) PxKt (Q) would be countered by (5) . 


) P-Kt6 ch, etc. 
) RxP ch, RxR. (3) Kt-R1 ch, 


ch, K-R8. (2) P-R7, tr ch. (3) B-K3!, RxB 
(5) B-Q5 ch fb PxB. (6) PsKt (Q, 
» etc. ‘ 
. RxB. (3) P-R7, 
. R-R7 ch. (6) 


Quite a few stumped by C, some even by B. Yet, 
‘there are too many correct solutions to mention them 
all, and the prizes can be shared by competitiors who 
have never yet or not for a long time appeared in a - 
P. E. Hodsdon, M. M. Kennedy, L. G. 
Kennion, B. Lodge, P. M. D. Sanderson. Londoners’ 


8 majority move P-Q4 Non-Londoners’ 9th due by Fune 
24. 






































from h5. Usual prizes. Entries by June 29. AssIAc 
Week-end Crossword 53: Literary ACROSS 28. Those who do not wait fora 19. He was killed by Haredale (7) 
4, 3, 4). 21. Silas Marner, for instance 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first correct 1. He created a breathless paper (4, 3, 4 ; 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 53, N.S. hush (7). 29. Near the capital (7). (7). 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on 30th ‘June. 5. The poet to move relatives 30. He wrote about the daring 22. Who aT re 
5 5 z 3 5 (7). young man on the flying trash ”” (6). 
9, Eliot’s fruit is hard to trapeze (7). 23. A kind of dragon.(6), 
7,4 25. Cartoonist useful to the 
grasp (7, 4). d 5 
5 . 10. Chair for a blind pirate (3). _ DOWN ; eee O.- epee 
11. “ You are idle shallow things: 1. Beamish relative (6). 
I am not of your——” (7). 2 Bry the ena (9) ao Solution to No. 51 
7 2 12. Polish work set in the 2 Mainland is surprisingly one . 
Midlands (7). of them (7). | ao E mol 
13. What Johnson said round * ron (6). of the streets for mn U 2 LN 
5 4 5 5). , L 
snetnee eetipe — ©) 5. He made a fortune dealing |E|LJE |G! aM IK TAL 1 IN 1 | 
‘6 7 14. Cause of Orlando’s madness . in negro slaves (4, 4). JIREBO! 2 mE RNEEN| 
(8). && dene . 4 Al TRIO} IO) LLC} 
" 2 - 18. There were as many of Pe ay eee ME a 
. Rp. y o score for him (7). TIOJRICIHIBIAT ITIE/RIY| 
2 3 these things as there were 7. Art of Wells (5) OMIO ME UMERMOMc Biwime 
- steps (8). e aad A sae si pone oN, 
“ ‘ . Future language contains a iM) 
20, * What. would ‘be —— in mountain of-information (8). AIDIOINI TSB BIE IRIVIAIOIE 
“ gra (8) 
Coe eee & only victory 15. A weakness, like fame (9) PRN ao 
in him ” (Dryden) (5). . . £ IMJE[RIGIE BRE!S [TIRIAINIG! 
27 28 pet 5 16. “ She left lonely for ever the 
24. Printer’s craft (7). ; kings of the sea” (8). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 51 _ 
26. Carroll’s substitute for a 17. There was much care and A. L. Bacharach (London, 
eS) diamond (7). valour in one at Agincourt N.W.3); Miss. E. Ward (Cardiff), 
27. Where the Roman came (3). (8). K. Mortimore (South Harrow). 
FELLOWSHIP SCHOOLS—continued SCHOOLS—continued MISCELLANEOUS—continued 
HE Lond School of Economics and ‘ - HTO Kinder- BONE let, Council — 
Political Science (University of Londea). H's. 3 Howse, ee ee ee ohn. oaks Pe a Nursery, Preston Ra Brighton Me and a Sees teem ‘saan seat- 
tions are invited ad the Webb Re- | 2-12. hoes £30 term. Good academic re- | 54282. Children fr . Qual. staff. Planned | ing approximately 150. Newly decorated and ~ 
search Fellowship offered for research in one | sults. Children/parents welcome in holidays. | menus. Holiday << welc. Terms mod. furnished. Equipped with exceptional ameni- . 
pd folowing fields: (1) yn ye ee ONKTON. Wyld. School,” Charmouth gh gh mg mye Wore 
> 3 - Kir Le H 1 Farm, T i d ‘or es, meetings, es, ri toad 
faluc et the Fellowship, wich wil be tox, | Day and Boarding School for Goys and ractical and cultural edue. 1 Ses see Cee ee ae 


able for one year with a possible extension to 
two years, will be £700-£ 











1,000 per annum 











Day 
girls froma 6 to 18. 
omptehensive method of education, fon, based oa oa 


ood oe 


round ae and cultural educ. for in 
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Carl and Eleanor 


or ‘separately. App.: 
Natl. Offices, 108 Baker St., ig W.l. 
































‘ding Rudoll Steiner’s principles, avoids : > HE Continental Club for conversation and 
page BN gee "Fagnee sane. epectaention oo aims at “nine Be the indie 5,  CATHERE 2g SS ae ee T tuition in foreigh languages every Tues- 
lars may obtained from the Secretary dual faculties and gifts of the child while looking Channel, Welsh Hills. Music, Danc- | 9@¥ ¢ from 8 p.m. 2 _— St. Wa. 
London School of Economics and Political | d¢veloping truly social impulses. P ing fts, etc., Ralph Cooper, | Enquiries Secretary, CUN. 8 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. | for Sc Leaving Examinations. Moderate | 34°, “ong Joyce Cooper. Lie Ramse “eens ‘(of Ram- 
eas | date for the receipt of applications | {¢¢s- Prospectus on request. 2 & Muspratt), London Studio, 3, War- 
July 1 3. EW Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- RELIABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman s., Kensington High St. WES. 1398 
SCHOOLS owned, progressive and ucational. and Knightley, Ltd., concerning schools wis mornings if possible). 
encourages children to explore their. world | for boys and girls. Clarendon House, 11 a2 Sg RIES o-R  wro 
Buea Hill School, 11 Ook Hill Park, | and master its skills with friendly co-opera- | Clifford St., W.1. Regent 2803. Founded 1 Ste C20 of British Inctitute of Biction Writ. 
W.3. Co-educational Schooi | tion rather than authoritarian pressure from MISCELLANEOUS te Ae ,R mony A Regent Se. 
adele and controlled b . Frinedly $22 Society | staff and parents. We w ¢ enquiries — ing, Sciee We ne sa Be abla ona aaa See 
of Parents and Staff. K.G, 15gns., Junior | from parents of genuinely progressive out- ARPETS for hire. Persian and Oriental | oF sites basis (no reading fee), unsuitable = 
a auld Guup of Sut center snh hen | Gx Aeaies ae does "Veende | Guar nema Maen, ale, cee returned with reasons {or re We ofes 
a small group of wee ers a ere the deve! nt of their en. ‘acancies tage, Fas , Reception, occasions, 
are 2/3 vacancies at Present, Boarding charge | for two boarders under nine. war ik ‘Apply Hire Dept., Alexander Juran & also an interesting yoy. iving ‘details and 
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